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Editorials 


A MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 


MAURICE J. KARPF 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 


Tuts issue completes Volume XV of Mar- 
riage and Family Living and ends the present 
four-year administration of the Journal. A new 
Editor, Editorial Board, and Chairman of the 
Board will take over the publication of the Jour- 
nal which will, of course, continue to be the 
official organ of the NCFR. 

When this administration took over its task 
from Professor Ernest W. Burgess, the pre- 
vious Editor, we did not think that the Journal 
could be improved, for Dr. Burgess maintained 
very high standards which it did not seem any 
one without his extensive editorial experience 
could better. We believe that he would be the 
first to acknowledge that in the last few years 
the Journal has demonstrated continuous growth 
and development. In format, number of pages, 
and quality of content, our Journal today is 
much superior to what it was four years ago. 
We believe we can safely say that it is the fore- 
most journal of its kind in the United States if 
not in the world. 

If only one person were to be credited with 
this achievement then the credit would unques- 
tionably go to the Editor, Mrs. Gladys Hoagland 
Groves. She has worked untiringly and un- 
ceasingly on her assignment. This writer knows 
that she has made many and very great sacrifices 
for this work. We are all deeply appreciative 
and grateful to her for her devotion and un- 
wavering loyalty to the high ideals we set our- 
selves for this publication. It was in part due 
to this appreciation that she was nominated for 
the Presidency of the National Council. 

The Editorial Board, too, has played an im- 
portant role in the development of the Journal. 
They were ever ready to do their share, individ- 
ually and as a group, to advance the periodical. 
Our thanks to them, also. 

One of the significant and most important 
developments during the past two years was 
the establishment of the section on Marriage 
Counseling of which Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw is 
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the Department Editor. This Department was 
made possible for us through a generous subsidy 
by the American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors. Unlike most organizations, the AAMC 
chose to cooperate with an existing publication, 
helping to serve the field more comprehensively, 
rather than publish its own journal, entirely 
devoted to marriage counseling. In this way 
the Association served not only the field of 
family-life education but also its own members 
because it brought them a journal which covered 
the entire field. 

This Association demonstrated broadminded- 
mess in yet another aspect of this enterprise. 
Although the issue of possible censorship was 
raised by some of its members, it took the stand 
that the Editor and Editorial Board should 
exercise the same control and authority over the 
contents of the Marriage Counseling section as 
over the rest of the Journal. For this generosity 
in attitude and financial assistance our thanks 
to the enlightened officers of the Association and 
Dr. Laidlaw who had the major responsibility. 

One of the most satisfying aspects of our 
experience in working on this publication was 
the response and approval of our membership 
and readers. The Evaluative Committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose of evaluating the various 
sessions at the 1953 annual conference, also 
undertook to inquire from the assembled mem- 
bers how they liked the Journal. A question- 
naire was developed which asked the member- 
ship a series of questions about its content. 
Among these were questions relating to the 
Marriage Counseling section and whether, in 
their opinion, the Journal was ‘much better, 
somewhat better, somewhat worse, much worse.” 
It is very gratifying to be able to report that out 
of 134 replies (considerably more than a major- 
ity of those attending the conference), more 
than 100 replied that the Journal was either 
“much better” or “somewhat better,” during 
the past two years than before, and that only 
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five stated that it was “worse.” Of these only 
one stated that it was “much worse’ and he 
indicated that he had not read the periodical 
regularly during the last two years. 

Similarly, 118 of those replying stated that 
the Marriage Counseling section was either “very 
valuable” or ‘‘somewhat valuable.” Here, too, 
only six said that it is ‘‘not at all valuable.” In 
the same way, 92 asked that this section be ex- 
panded or held the same, whereas only 27 
wanted to see the space devoted to it “reduced” ; 
none wanted to see it “‘eliminated.” 

It is a tribute to our membership that 96 
wanted to see the space devoted to controversial 
material either “expanded” or “held the same” 
and only seven wanted to see controversial ma- 
terial altogether “eliminated.” 

Those who attended the 1952 Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council will recall that one 
of the issues debated at that conference was 
whether the Journal should become less tech- 
nical and professional and appeal more to the 
general interests of the membership as well as 
to a potentially larger reading public. The issue 
was decided, at least temporarily, in favor of 
continuing the high professic:ial quality of the 
Journal. The Editorial Board took a leading 
part in that debate on behalf of so-called profes- 
sionalism. It is especially pleasing to report, 
therefore, that one of the questions dealt with 
this problem and that 103 wanted to see the 
Journal “continue to serve the professional in- 
terests of the membership” and that only 14 
wanted to see it “become less professional in its 
content.” 

In view of the fact that a very few persons 


(only three persons wrote to the Editor, but 
we have been told that there were several others) 
objected to some of the materials dealing with 
sexual problems in the last two or three issues, 
the Evaluative Committee inserted a question 
dealing with this problem. Again the policy 
of the Editorial Board was sustained by the 
membership. Seventy-nine wanted to see the 
space devoted to the problem of sexual adjust- 
ment “expanded” or “held the same” ; 33 voted 
to “reduce” it, and only 3 wanted to see this 
subject eliminated from our pages. 

The Editorial Board and the Editor have the 
feeling, therefore, that the readers have sustained 
their judgment as to the kind of journal the 
National Council should publish and have given 
them a remarkable vote of confidence. For this 
we are grateful and trust that the Journal will 
continue to merit the confidence of the mem- 
bership in the future. We can think of no 
better time to turn over the destiny of the Jour- 
nal than now when we can rightly claim that 
we have demonstrated that our membership 
wants a journal of high order. 

We extend to Professor Meyer Nimkoff, the 
new Editor, and Professor James H. S. Bossard, 
the new Chairman of the Editorial Board, our 
very best wishes for continued success in con- 
ducting the affairs of Marriage and Family 
Living. Both have had a great deal of success- 
ful experience in matters of this kind and are 
well prepared to carry the burdens of their re- 
spective offices. We hope that the next few 
years will see even greater progress for our 
Journal under their leadership. 


WELCOME TO THE NEW EDITOR 


THE Journal is fortunate indeed to have se- 
cured the gracious acceptance by Dr. Meyer F. 
Nimkoff of the next term of editorship. All 
who have worked long in the field of marriage 
and the family know his high scholarship, clear 
thinking and originality, and value his human 
sympathies and integrity. Even newcomers in 
the study of marriage and the family are aware 
of his recent work as guest editor of our special 
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E. W. Burgess research issue (14, 4, November 
1952), as well as his own writings. We could 
not be in better hands. 

Since our Winter issue goes to press at the 
end of this month, Dr. Nimkoff has kindly 
consented to begin work now, although his ~ 
election to office takes effect January 1, 1954. 
All manuscripts and correspondence on editorial 
matters may be addressed to Meyer Nimkoff, 
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Head, Department of Sociology, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

In retiring from my 4-year post as editor I 
wish to thank the editorial board and complete 
editorial staff for their thoroughgoing coopera- 
tion and to express my appreciation of their 
vision and reliability. Especially is the Journal 
indebted to the chairman of the editorial board, 
Dr. M. J. Karpf, for his skilled leadership, 
backed up by many hundreds of hours of his 
time; to the other members of the editorial 
board, Albert Ellis, Robert Harper, Ernest 
Osborne and Abraham Stone, for their har- 
monious and effective working together; to the 
other members of the editorial advisory com- 
mittee, Ernest Burgess, Ralph Eckert, Robert 
Gomberg and David Mace, who stood ready 
for consultation in case of unresolved differing 
between editor and editorial board—but never 
had to exercise their office as mediators; to the 





present department editors and their several 
predecessors for their highly specialized and 
useful work: Suzanne Cooper, on abstracts, 
Merton Oyler on book reviews, Abraham Stone 
on international aspects, Harriet Pilpel on law, 
Anthon Cannon on films, radio, TV, Marion 
Faegre on parent education, O. T. Binkley on 
religion, and Gerald Leslie on trends and activi- 
ties. The associate editors, Reuben Hill, fol- 
lowed a year ago by Albert Ellis on research; 
Eugene Link on education, and Robert Laidlaw 
on marriage counseling have given the editor 
invaluable help in the task of finding, grooming, 
accepting or rejecting manuscripts. 

Most of all I thank our authors and readers 
for their indispensable part in making the 
Journal the living voice of the National Council 
on Family Relations. 

Grapys H. Groves, L.D.H. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


















Adoption—A Social Problem Unsolved 


FRANCIS R. DUFFY 
Department of Social Science, Duquesne University 








Wuen important problems arise, no matter 
what their nature, interested individuals can be 
found to suggest solutions and to work for their 
removal or alleviation. Any approach to a solu- 
tion or alleviation of problems that are social in 
nature involves three factors; first, an enlight- 
ened social consciousness. This is procured by 
information, advertising and publicity. Second, 
a functioning, operative, and motivated social 
conscience, without which an abundance of in- 
formation is useless. Third, a developed ‘‘know- 
how,” that is, processes by which the first two 
factors are made to function. “Know-how” is 
a product of social organization. Successful 
social organization depends upon leadership, 
scientific experience, and money. 

The question of adoption, or more specifically 
of adoptable children, is one of the prime social 
problem areas of this age. There is no uni- 
formity in our state laws. Identification of a 
specific child as adoptable or not is difficult. 
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Confusion exists in regard to the demand for 
adoptable children, for many couples will reg- 
ister with several agencies. 

This study will consider only the supply of 
adoptable children. The four types of children 
usually considered for adoption are the defective, 
the delinquent, the neglected and the depend- 
ent. Let us consider each of the classifications 
referred to, in an individual manner. 


The Defective Child 


A child may be defective physically, mentally, 
emotionally or socially as he comes from the 
Creator’s hands. Again, he may be the victim 
of postnatal influences that handicap him in any 
of these several ways, either accidentally or in- 
tentionally or by neglect, leaving him tempo- 
rarily or permanently scarred for life. 

In theory any child is adoptable if there are 
adoptive parents available, willing and able to 
meet that child’s needs in a way that will com- 
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pensate him for his handicaps. In practice how- 
ever, except in rare cases, the defective child is 
unadoptable for lack of enlightened, informed 
and sympathetic demand. Consequently, if he 
is not cared for at home, he inevitably faces the 
certainty of a life spent in an institution. 


The Delinquent Child 


The delinquent child is practically unadopt- 
able also. While courts of equity have compe- 
tence and jurisdiction to remove such a child 
from his parents, school and community, they 
have no competence or jurisdiction to place him 
for adoption. Moreover, people who wish to 
adopt children usually want them in advance of 
failure. There is little demand for the type of 
child who has shown a disinclination to adjust 
to normal family and community living. Other 
factors enter the picture here. Most delinquents 
have one or two living parents who are un- 
willing to sever all ties permanently. Reasons 
for this vary, but one factor not to be overlooked 
is that most children who reach Juvenile Courts 
are from lower middle and lower economic 
classes. Although delinquent behavior is not 
confined to any area of social status, relatively 
few of the upper middle and upper and class de- 
linquents are exposed to the consequences of 
their misconduct. Professor Austin Porterfield 
investigated 1,400 delinquent children and listed 
their offenses by types. He then surveyed 200 
college men and 138 college women. These 
admitted that they had been guilty of one or 
more of the same types of overt delinquent be- 
havior, but in their case the delinquency had 
received no official notice, because of protective 
social bumpers. 

We must also keep in mind that the delin- 
quent in the lower economic class becomes more 
tolerable to his parents as he approaches the age 
of economic value. 

Again, Juvenile Court Judges are generally 
agreed that a child who has failed in citizen- 
ship seriously or repeatedly should have a course 
of re-education, training, guidance and super- 
vision. They are also generally agreed that such 
services are beyond the capacities, interests and 
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intention of adoptive parents. 

Finally, when the court places a child in an 
institution or foster or family home, it is actu- 
ally putting the parents’ rights in eclipse. This 
is socially and legally permissible. Putting such 
a child into a new permanent family setting, by 
adoption, while socially permissible, is not per- 
missible legally. 


The Neglected Child 


A neglected child is one who is suffering pri- 
vation or positive abuse at the hands of those 
whose duty it is to see that no undue privation 
or positive abuse comes his way. The child's 
health, emotional stability, education, and moral 
training are being neglected and the child is 
usually found under-protected or over-disci- 
plined. Again, he may not be receiving proper 
food, shelter, clothing, affection, guidance, and 
supervision. Such a child may be removed from 
the responsible parents and provided for by 
placement in a family home, foster home, or in- 
stitution in the hope that this will supplement 
and enrich his environment and personal 
growth. 

This type of child is not adoptable. The 
normal legal procedure is to reprimand or 
punish the parents and to remove the child 
from the home. If any hope is given that the 
parents will correct their behavior and estab- 
lish a normal home, the child may be returned 
there under supervision. 

In no case is it legal to place the child for 
adoption over the parents’ protest in neglect 


cases. 
The Dependent Child 


A dependent child is one who, through no 
fault of his own or even of his parents, is un- 
able to find available access to those resources 
needed to attain normal wholesome develop- 
ment. A child may become dependent in sev- 
eral ways. He may be a full orphan. His 
father may be dead and his mother compelled 
to work for a living, and consequently unable 
to provide him with a suitable home life. The 
child may have been abandoned, or victimized 
by the desertion, separation, or divorce of his 
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parents. He may be illegitimate and his en- 
vironment hostile or impossible. He may be 
the offspring of insane parents. Willing pa- 
rents may be unable to keep him because of 
family troubles, lack of money (though un- 
complicate poverty is a thing of the past, with 
mother’s aid, public assistance and social secur- 
ity), unemployment, inadequate living space, 
remarriage, and so on. 

In the dependent class, then, we find the 
greatest supply of adoptive children. 

Even though there is a considerable lack of 
uniformity in dealing with adoption, it seems 
that in most states the following classes of chil- 
dren are legally adoptable: 

(1) Full orphans for whom a legal guardian 
has not been appointed. If there be a legal 
guardian, his, her, or their consent must be 
secured before the child is free for adoption. 
(2) A child whose parent or parents consent to 
release -him for adoption to related or non- 
related petitioners. 

(3) A child who is illegitimate, provided the 
mother signs a legal releasing consent. Legally, 
the putative father has no rights and hence need 
not be consulted about release or consent unless 
he acknowledged paternity. 

(4) The child of a parent or parents whose in- 
sanity can be legally and medically established. 
(5) A child who has been physically abandoned 
by its parents. , 

(6) A child who has been declared by a court 
of law “equivalently abandoned” even though 
his parents have not physically abandoned him. 
We see this illustrated in the case of a child 
placed in an orphanage by its parents or guard- 
ians. Once there, the child is not visited, re- 
ceives no letters, is not even partially supported, 
taken on excursions, supplied with clothing or 
other gifts by responsible parties. If the non- 
communication lasts for more than six months 
or if communication is reputed to be irregular 
or rare, a court of law may release the child for 
adoption. 

Protective Placement 


In most states there is no protective placement 
established by law. In simple terms, protective 
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placement would mean that the state would in- 
sure protection of three basic rights in the adop- 
tion triangle. First, it would guarantee that the 
rights of the natural parents would never be 
violated. Second, it would see that the rights 
of the adopting parents were guaranteed and 
that their wishes and expectations would be 
fulfilled as far as humanly possible. Finally, 
the welfare of the child would receive equally 
primary and paramount consideration. 

At present there is no generally accepted pro- 
tective placement plan, and because of this, in 
most states, any citizen can act as intermediary 
in the placement of a child. 


Parental Rights 

Even though natural parental rights are not 
clearly defined in law, they are inferred from 
both statutory law and from common law and 
precedent. Let us consider an actual case to see 
the extent to which the law will uphold the 
rights of natural parents. 

A man came to this country, leaving a wife 
and one child in his native land. Soon he met 
a divorced woman who had two children. 
About a year later the man’s wife died in the old 
country and he immediately married the di- 
vorced woman. At this time she placed her two 
previous children with her mother. Four chil- 
dren were born to this marriage. Shortly after 
the birth of the last child, the father was sent 
to a penitentiary for eight years on a charge of 
armed robbery. 

During the course of his imprisonment, his 
wife divorced him and married for the third 
time, taking the two younger children with her 
to her new home. The two older children to 
the same marriage were placed in an orphanage. 

Obviously the younger children, living with 
their mother, are not adoptable. What about 
the older two? Actually the mother has moved 
to another state, does not contribute to the sup- 
port of the children, never visits them or writes 
them. She sees no possibility of taking them 
with her, nor does she show any interest in their 
welfare. 

From her actions it can be inferred that she 
has equivalently abandoned these children. On 
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the other hand, the natural father writes to the 
children twice a month. He refers to the pos- 
sibility of having his sentence commuted and 
getting out on parole. He refers to his future 
which centers around the welfare of his chil- 
dren. He is determined to bring his older 
daughter to this country and re-establish a home. 
Although he earns only $1.80 a week in prison 
and must provide himself with cigarettes, hair- 
cuts and other necessities, he manages to send 
the children five dollars a year. He has not 
abandoned them in reality nor by implication. 
Consequently, these two children are not adopt- 
able. Even in this extreme case, the court up- 
holds the father’s natural rights. Nothing short 
of his consent would make the two children 
adoption prospects. 

Another case of the court’s respect for pa- 
rental rights is illustrated by the following. A 
certain woman, living with her husband in an 
outlying district, had three children who were 
unkempt, poorly clothed and fed, and in a state 
of general neglect. During the mother’s fourth 
pregnancy her health failed. Under the circum- 
stances she gave the newborn baby over to her 
husband's sister for care until she herself should 
recover. Subsequently the sister-in-law threat- 
ened to petition court authorities to remove all 
four children to an institution unless the mother 
consented to having the young baby adopted. 
The mother signed the necessary consent. 

At the time of the hearing, the mother. ap- 
peared at the court room to ask for her baby. 
Although the judge had already signed the 
adoption papers, he held them invalid after 
hearing the mother’s story of the circumstances. 
The baby was returned to its natural mother. 


Welfare of the Child 


The welfare of the child is of equal, if not 
primary importance in the adoption triangle. 
With regard to the adopting parents it is gen- 
erally agreed that the home should meet the 
needs of the welfare of the child, or “the home 
to fit the child,” rather than “‘the child to fit the 
home.” Of primary concern is the child’s phys- 
ical, emotional, spiritual, and educational de- 
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velopment. The family into which a child is 
given legal birth must be such as to provide 
him with medical care, education to the level of 
his capacity, emotional as well as physical secur- 
ity, religious training, guidance and example 
and proper supervision. Very often these will 
effectively compensate the child for the poor 
start he had in life and will erase the scars from 
traumatic experiences and deprivations he suf- 
fered in early childhood. Unless it can be cal- 
culated to perform these services, a specific 
home and family will not normally be con- 
sidered as providing an effective demand for a 
needy youngster. 


Rights of Adopting Parents 


The character, personality, preferences, and 
capacities of adoptive parents are respected by 
courts as far as possible. Adoptive parents are 
not all of one kind. Many are relatively young 
but economically established. Possibly they 
have tried desperately to have children of their 
own, may even have undergone testing, exam- 
ination, injection series, and surgery to overcome 
sterility or infertility. Other couples apply for 
a child presenting evidence of their success in 
raising a family of their own to the marriage 
age. Still other couples seek to adopt a child 
to replace their own dead child. 

At times we find a couple who look upon an 
adopted child as a crutch, an emotional outlet 
into which they can pour their own frustrated 
and competitive emotions. The latter attitude, 
put into action, will result in the parent over- 
protecting the child, or letting the child run 
wild. The child himself eventually grows 
weary, resentful, and resistive, and psychologi- 
cally flees in search of freedom, not always in 
advance of failure, spoilage, immaturity. It is 
fairly obvious that not any well intentioned, in- 
experienced, and uninformed couple is to be con- 
sidered adequate placement material. 


Conclusions 


1. The supply of available and adoptable 
children is found only in dependent and ne- 
glected children in general, and particularly in 
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cases of abandonment, illegitimacy, full or- 
phans, and those whose parents will sign con- 
sent-releases. 

2. At present there are no accurate compre- 
hensive statistics on the magnitude of adoptable 
children, nor on the demand provided by suit- 
able parents. In the latter instance, people 
often register at several agencies, producing a 
false demand for adoptive children. 

3. Certain educative processes must be de- 
veloped to convince people to sign releases in 
the event that adoption is the only alternative to 
institutionalization. This is particularly true 
when it is evident that there is no possibility of 
re-grouping the natural family. 

4, Adoptive parents must be educated to con- 
sider the advantages of adopting the older 
child. Hereditary defects, emotional and or- 
ganic disturbances, or freedom from them, can 
surely be detected with greater certainty in the 
older child. Testing results are much more re- 


liable in the case of the older child. 

5. In regard to fears about the character and 
personality of the child considered for adoption, 
it is well to realize that personality is usually an 
indirect byproduct of the atmosphere of the 
home. If the adoptive parents love each other, 
show affection for, and interest in their new 
child, if they make him feel important and 
wanted, then their home can compensate for 
untold previous damage in the form of neglect, 
rejection and insecurity. Any child can be 
given a sense of personal worth, purposefulness 
and achievement. 

6. There must be developed some uniform 
legal theory and some organized philosophy in 
the field of adoption. Possibly the legal will 
have to be brought closer to the social in this 
realm. This envisions co-ordinated processes for 
protective placement and procedures for speed- 
ing up the legal grafting of needy children into 
wholesome families. 


Relationships of Older People with Their Own Parents 


RUTH ALBRECHT* 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


INTERGENERATION ATTITUDES and te- 
sponsibilities are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. It is no longer realistic to take for granted 
that all people love their parents, or that all 
parents love their children. The increasing 
number of older people, and the resulting num- 
ber of three-, four-, and five-generation families 
emphasizes the need to study the patterns of 
responsibility and the feelings involved in their 
interaction. 

This study was planned and executed through 
the Committee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago.* It was made in a Mid- 
western town of nearly 7,000 inhabitants, a 
town selected as typical of that region. The 
subjects were 100 people over 65 years of age, 
a proportional stratified sample representative of 

1 Research professor of Family Life. 

? The entire research project was under the direction of 


Dr. BE. W. Burgess and Dr. R. J. Havighurst. The inter- 
viewing was done by John J. Flaherty and the author. 
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the population of older people who live in that 
community. They were representative by social 
class, marital status, age, and sex distribution of 
the proportions found locally. 

Information was obtained by interviewing the 
subjects, members of their families, and others 
who knew them well. The focused-interview* 
method was used and responses were recorded 
as nearly verbatim as possible. Additional data 
were obtained from newspapers, reports of 
trips, visits, celebrations, and family reunions. 

The larger study includes information on all 
aspects of ageing. This section of it was done 
to learn how many were responsible for the care 
of their own parents, how they felt about their 
parents, at least how they remember their emo- 
tional attachment. 


® Merton, Robert K. and Kendall, Patricia L., ‘‘The Fo- 
cused Interview,"’ American Journal of Sociology. LI (1946), 
$41-557, 
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PARENTAL BACKGROUND OF OLD PEOPLE 


Responsibility for aged parents and attitudes 
toward them could center around their avail- 
ability for interaction. A study of place of birth 
and conditions of immigration shows that 37 
percent were born in this country of parents 
who were also born here, 40 percent were born 
here of foreign born parents, 5 percent were 
brought to this country when they were under 
14 years of age, and 18 percent came alone or 
with the spouse. The parent-child feelings of 
the latter group were explored to learn whether 
they left home to make the break for inde- 
pendence, or in order to escape other unhappy 
family situations. If these conditions existed, 
they were not admitted as such since economic 
need, adventure, and opportunity were accept- 
able reasons. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PARENTS 


In the evaluation of the whole sample for 
close association with their parents, and the 
amount of responsibility they assumed for them 
we find three patterns: 

1. No close contact with parents—18 percent. 
Immigrants whose parents stayed in the Old 
Country had no personal responsibility for their 
care, and none reported regular contributions 
to their economic welfare. All of them re- 
ported sporadic correspondence, and the two 
illiterate people were married to a spouse who 
took on this responsibility. eee 

2. The need for care was absent or met by 
others—71 percent. Economic, social, or per- 
sonal responsibility for parents was not neces- 
saty because the parents met their own needs, 
another member of the family assumed the re- 
sponsibility, or the parents died before becom- 
ing old and feeble, or before they needed at- 
tention. 

3. People who took responsibility for their 
own parents—11 percent. Women reported 
taking care of aged parents much more fre- 
quently than did men, but two unmarried men 
lived with an aged mother and took care of 
her to the end. By the time these people, both 
men and women, were free of the responsibility 
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for a parent they themselves were in their fifties 
or sixties. Only 4 percent of the married people 
who had children of their own reported that 
they took care of an aged parent, while 36 per- 
cent of the widowed or single people had such 
responsibility. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PARENTS 


Attitudes were explored in two ways: First, 
these elderly subjects were asked about the at- 
tachment they had to each parent during adoles- 
cence, then free expression of feeling was en- 
couraged throughout the interview. 

Parent attachment is a matter of memory, of 
feelings that may have been buried, or may have 
shifted with the years. When we asked about 
how they felt toward their parents when they 
were adolescents, 65 percent reported consider- 
able or strong attachment to the father, and 73 
percent reported such feelings toward the 
mother. Mild dislike or only mild attachment 
to the father was reported by 15 percent of the 
older people, while only 12 percent had such 
feelings toward the mother. The rest failed to 
reply because the parent died or was separated 
from the family at an early age. 

However, love for parents is expected in our 
culture and these people seemed to strain toward 
a culturally approved answer. Their actual ex- 
planations indicate emotionalized attitudes that 
are most significant in family relationships. 
Free expression of feeling recorded and analyzed 
by reasons for reporting resentment or only 
neutral feelings toward parents show the fol- 
lowing: 

Feelings of being rejected by other members 
of the family: 

I was the youngest child in a big family and the 
other children didn’t want me. I guess they thought 
I was just one too many. Later I was the one who took 


care of my mother and I inherited the estate. 
The family rift was never repaired. 


Feeling of rejection by a step-parent: 


I was very young (age 5). when my mother died. 
My father married again and his friends used to point 
out that I was Emily’s child. I had two step-sisters 
and that made a difference. I think a step-mother 
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never feels toward other children as she does her own. 
I got out of this as soon as I could. 


Other subjects report similar feelings toward 
step-parents, especially if they lost their own 
parent in early youth. One might suspect that 
they would try to hold on to their own children 
to prolong being wanted and needed. Instead, 
all of them allowed their children to become 
independent adults, but they retained a close 
social and affectional relationship with them and 
with the third generation. 

The feeling of being rejected by the mother is 
offset by a strong attachment to the father: 

My father was a very kindly man and I adored him. 
I can’t say the same for my mother. ... She lost 2 
children before I was born and never got over it; she 
always talked about them. My brother was always her 


favorite and I decided I would not show favorites with 
my children and would not dwell on my troubles. 


Mild attachment to either or both parents was 
indicated under various circumstances, including 
a hesitancy to criticize the dead: 

I loved my-mother but can’t say how I felt toward 
my father. He was in the saloon business and I al- 
ways hated that. 


This is in part a mobility factor. All of the 
children in the family, including the speaker, 
were upward mobile and reached a status group 
higher than the parental one. However, in true 
middle-status fashion, the subject could not 
express dislike for the father but could attack 
his occupation. 

- Dislike of personal qualities of the parent 
and a great desire to avoid the same mistakes: 


My mother got married 4 times. ... I guess she 
never could decide who she wanted to stay with. I've 
only been married once and sometimes I think my wife 
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is pesty but after you get through the first year of 
Marriage it is easier to get along. ... But our daugh- 
ter is getting married for the third time. 

Resentment because they were forced to work 
too hard at an early age was found among the 
people who came to this country of their own 
volition, and among a few men who were reared 
on the farm. 

Since from 50 to 70 years had elapsed since 
these people were adolescents, the question arose 
about the nature of these feelings; were sub- 
jects blaming parents for failures, or did the 
ones reporting attachments forget about their 
problems? The number is too small to reach 
final conclusions but several people expressing 
resentment against one or both parents were 
upper and upper middle class people whose re- 
lationship was not tainted by economic hard- 
ships. The other outspoken group included 
lower-lower class members who did not seem to 
feel disloyal to parent-memories by expression 
of unfavorable attitudes toward them. 


SUMMARY 

The study of parent-child relationships of 
people now over 65 years old shows that the 
care of aged parents was a responsibility only 
when their parents were in this country, that 
only 11 percent had such responsibility; this 
fell to single or widowed women more often 
than to married ones, and only occasionally did 
men carry this charge. 

Dislike of parents during adolescence experi- 
enced 50 to 70 years ago centered in feelings of 
being rejected by parents or other family mem- 
bers, memory of being forced to work too hard, 
and shame because of the occupation of the 
parent or his socially unacceptable behavior. 
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Marriage and Divorce in Britain Today* 


A. JOSEPH BRAYSHAW 
National Marriage Guidance Council, Great Britain 


GREAT BRITAIN provides an interesting 
community for sociological survey. With the 
minor differences noted below it is a homogene- 
ous body of some fifty million people. This is a 
large enough number to absorb eccentricities 
without distorting the main picture, while small 
and concentrated enough to permit close exam- 
ination. There are, it is true, differences in the 
legal and ecclesiastical position between Eng- 
land and Wales, and Scotland. Northern Ire- 
land, with a population nearly one-and-one-half 
million, has its own Parliament, but also sends 
representatives to the British Parliament at 
Westminster. Eire, with a population of nearly 
three million, is a separate Republic. 

This article is concerned only with tendencies 
in England and Wales. While the position is 
generally similar in Scotland there are differ- 
ences. For four hundred years divorce has 
been available there for adultery or desertion, 
but religious and conventional sentiment has 
strongly disapproved divorce, which has in- 
creased there much less in recent years than in 
England and Wales where a husband’s adultery 
has only given a wife grounds for divorce since 
1923, and where desertion by either party has 
only been a ground for divorce since 1938, 

It is perhaps timely to take stock of the po- 
sition for two reasons. A Royal Commission, 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Morton of 
Henryton, is at present sitting. Its terms of 
reference are: 

“To inquire into the law of England and the law 
of Scotland concerning divorce and other matrimonial 
causes and into the powers of courts of inferior 
jurisdiction in matters affecting relations between 
husband and wife, and to consider whether any 
changes should be made in the law or its administra- 
tion, including the law relating to the property rights 
of husband and wife, both during marriage and after 
its termination (except by death), having in mind the 
need to promote and maintain healthy and happy mar- 


* The author has prepared extensive analysis of his data; 


they are, unfortunately, too extensive for reproduction, Ed. 
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ried life and to safeguard the interests and well-being 
of children: and to consider whether any alteration 
should be made in the law prohibiting marriage with 
certain relations by kindred or affinity. 


The report of the Commission will carry great 
weight and is likely to guide legislation for 
years to come, since Royal Commissions are 
models of thoroughness and objectivity, discuss- 
ing controversial matters strictly on their merits. 

A second reason for surveying the position is 
that at last statistics reveal some stability in the 
present situation. The war had provided Eng- 
land with the biggest and most tragic jolt ever 
suffered by its family life in modern times, and 
all the figures show the disruption of family 
ties. Since the war all the graphs have been 
coming back to normal, but nobody knew when 
they would flatten out. Now the 1951 figures 
have been published? showing statistics that for 
the first time since the war substantially repeat 
the previous year’s returns. This, then, is the 
new normality. Many of the figures are at the 
same level as in 1936, 1937, and 1938, Only in 
dissolutions of marriage, which have settled at 
around four times the prewar level, is there a 
striking change. These 1951 figures are of ex- 
ceptional value, and more reliable than usual, 
because they have been checked against the full 
census taken in that year for the first time in 
20 years. 

Marriages in 1951, 360,000, were almost 
exactly as in 1950, 1937, and 1938. Births at 
678,000 are still falling from their 1947 peak 
which was an all-time record at 881,000. They 
are still above the 1937 and 1938 figures, which 
were 611,000 and 621,000 respectively. 

Illegitimate births, which had risen to 9.3 
percent of all births in 1945, had come down to 
4.8 percent by 1951. 

In short, all the figures reflect the stress of 

1See p. 75 in the Registrar General’s Statistical Review 


of England and Wales (Tables, Part II, Civil, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 5/-). 
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war conditions and the desperate effort to re- 
build family life afterwards. This has partic- 
ularly affected attitudes to divorce. Marriages 
disrupted by those years caused the divorce rate 
to climb in 1947 to a peak ten times the im- 
mediate prewar rate after the legal machinery 
had been stepped up to overtake mounting 
arrears. A good many hasty conclusions were 
drawn from this temporary position. Ever since, 
divorces have steadily fallen and only now do 
we get a broad picture of divorce settling down 
at a new level. 

Let us, then, examine the general position and 
the statistics relating to divorce in England and 
Wales. The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, 
came into operation on 1 January, 1938, and 
gave additional grounds for divorce. This was 
the so-called Herbert Act, because it was pro- 
moted by Sir Alan Herbert, who was then a 
Member of Parliament. It was indeed the most 
important Act of Parliament passed in many 
years on the initiative of a Private Member and 
his supporters rather than by the government in 
power. Its main effect was to add to the exist- 


ing divorce grounds—adultery and cruelty—the 
new grounds of desertion for three years and 
incurable insanity for at least five continuous 


years. This last provision, while it has met 
some of the hardest cases, has never been nu- 
merically important, especially since advances in 
psychiatry make doctors increasingly reluctant 
to swear that patients are incurable. 

In many cases of marriage breakdown there 
have been both desertion and adultery. Either 
ground entitles the injured party to divorce and 
there is some reason to think that desertion is 
preferred as being more “gentlemanly” and as 
implying less moral turpitude. If, however, the 
child of another union is expected, adultery pro- 
vides a quicker procedure for divorce since a 
single instance is sufficient ground, whereas 
desertion requires a wait of three years. It is 
very noticeable that during and after the war 
adultery was a commoner ground for divorce 
than desertion whereas in recent years desertion 
has become the more usual ground. 

Analysis of the duration of marriages dis- 
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solved in 1951 shows five to ten years as the 
period of greatest risk. It should be explained 
that, save in exceptional cases, no divorce peti- 
tion can be brought within three years after mar- 
riage. One-fifth of the dissolutions related to 
marriages of twenty years’ standing or more. 
This is a surprisingly large proportion and prob- 
ably indicates the extent to which divorce has 
become more acceptable in recent years, the wil- 
lingness of parents to maintain some sort of 
marriage until their children have grown up, 
and the accumulation of divorce petitions pend- 
ing the introduction of Legal Aid. 

In 1951 just over one-third of the dissolu- 
tions related to childless couples; one-third of 
the couples had one child, and nearly one-third 
had more than one child. There were at least 
34,932 children of the 28,767 marriages dis- 
solved—an average of 1.2 children per divorce. 

From this information the central fact stands 
out that while marriages and births have, broadly 
speaking, returned to their prewar levels, di- 
vorces, after reaching an artificial peak in 1947, 
have remained at four times the level they 
reached in the immediate prewar years. Any 
attempt to assess the reasons for this must be 
speculative as many factors contribute to the 
condition. 

In the first place, there is much more marriage 
today than there used to be, so that some in- 
crease in casualties might be expected. People 
tend to marry younger, with some thirty percent 
of the wives in England and Wales married 
before they were 21. Where 20 years earlier a 
quarter of our women were married by the time 
they were 24, now half of them are married by 
that age. 

The increase in expectation of life is as strik- 
ing a factor as the increase in marriage. On the 
basis of the 1950 death rates, the estimated ex- 
pectation of life of a male child in England 
and Wales is 6614 years and of a female child 
711%, years. These figures compare with 4814 
and 5214 years respectively in 1901. During 
the last half century great improvements in 
medical science and social conditions have added 
nearly 20 years to the average life. This re- 
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sounding triumph has meant that most mar- 
riages endure far longer and, in the statisticians’ 
rather ominous jargon, are exposed to a much 
greater period of risk. Menopausal disturb- 
ances and senility must affect many marriages 
that would have been broken by earlier death 
in previous generations. 

These statistical grounds do not provide the 
main explanation of the modern increase in di- 
vorce, but they go some way toward it and show 
that the social tendencies that account for in- 
creased divorce are perhaps less sweeping in 
their effect than may appear at first sight. 

Wider grounds for divorce became available 
just before the war, so that it is impossible to 
say how far the law and how far the war con- 
tributed to the increase. Certainly the war was 
a major factor. Its lingering influence can be 
seen in other aspects of society. Dr. John 
Bowlby and others have argued that insecurity 
in the first few years of life, especially in the 
child’s relationship with his mother, makes a 
child more liable to antisocial behavior in ado- 
lescence. The fact that juvenile delinquency has 
greatly increased in recent years, with boys of 
14 the commonest offenders, followed by boys 
of 13, reflects the enormous dislocation of 
family life during the war. Millions of parents 
were separated from their children and large 
numbers of children were evacuated from the 
large towns into the countryside, I have no 


doubt that many marriages that would have 
prospered if they had been maintained in daily 
practice, foundered through long separation, 
anxiety, and the temptations of a war period 
when sometimes nothing seemed to matter be- 
cause no future was assured. While all that is 
understandable, it does appear to have paved the 
way to readier recourse to divorce in postwar 
Britain, which most thinking people deplore. 

The housing shortage in Britain is another 
tragedy that followed upon the war, which 
devastated many dwellings and at the same time 
suspended domestic building and slum clear- 
ance. Although housing has proceeded since 
the war as fast as the country’s economy could 
sustain, the 1951 census showed that over 
2,000,000 households share dwellings. In all 


but the few rich families, it is quite usual for 


young couples to start married life in two rooms 
in the house of parents with the almost in- 
evitable difficulties that follow with in-laws. 
Besides the war and the housing shortage a 
decline in religious observance has contributed 
to the lessened public regard for the sanctity of 
marriage. All these factors enter into the 


“matter and many more besides, including hasty 


and ill-considered marriages, marriages forced 
upon young people because a child is on the 
way, selfishness, emotional immaturity, and the 
tendency to regard sexual harmony as the sole 
criterion of marriage. 


. 


Falsification of Age at Marriage 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, ROBERT ANDREWS, SOPHIE FREISER 
Department of Sociology, Purdue University 


THE METHOD of record linkage already em- 
ployed in our child spacing studies had enabled 
us to discover certain discrepancies existing in 
official marriage and birth files. We are inter- 
ested here in reporting some of these errors with 
special attention to the phenomenon of age 
falsification. 

1 Two reports dealing with this research have appeared in 
print: See American Sociological Review of February 1953, 


and Social Forces of May, 1953. All data were gathered by 
Olive P. Bowden. 
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Our original sample consisted of approxi- 
mately 4,500 marriages which took place in 
Tippecanoe County, Indiana, during nine se- 
lected years (1919-21, 1929-31, 1939-41). 
These records were then cross-checked against 
the county birth records for periods of five 
years following each wedding to discover the 
dates of the births of first children. In this 
manner, first births were found for 1531 of the 
marriages. 
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Relation of Discrepancies to Total Types of Discrepancies 
Sex Number Percent 
and Year 
Groups Total Cases Con- ronal Ages Up- —_ Omission Ages Up- Ages Omission 
Cases in fw os Discrep- graded at graded at of In- graded at graded at of In 
Sample “cncies sales Marriage Yisrriage formation Marriage X47 ge formation 
Husbands 
19IQ-21 487 86 17.66 62 14 10 72.1 16.3 11.6 
1929-31 352 72 20. 45 53 14 5 73.6 19.4 6.9 
1939-41 692 57 8.24 43 10 4 75.4 17.5 7.0 
Total 1531 215* 14.04 158 38 19 73.5 17.7 8.8 
Wives 
1919-21 487 71 14.58 57 9 5 80.3 12.7 7.0 
1929-31 352 63 17.90 52 8 3 82.5 12.7 4.8 
1939-41 47 6.79 40 3 4 85.1 6.4 8.5 
otal 1531 181* 11.82 149 20 12 82.3 11.0 6.6 





* Fifty-five of the cases contained errors on both sexes. Thus, altogether, there were 341 cases, or 22.3 percent of the total, containing one or more 


errors involving age information. 


If one were to assume both marriage and 
birth records to be free from error, he would 
expect comparable data in the two sources to 
be identical. To test this, we considered 
spouses’ ages at the time of birth of the first 
child, as given on the birth records, and com- 
pared these with computed ages for these same 
spouses, derived from information contained on 
the marriage records.2 We defined as a dis- 
crepancy any case in which the stated and com- 
puted ages of a given spouse differed from each 
other by more than a year and a day in either 
direction. Errors involving omission of in- 
formation were also noted. 

Distributions of these discrepancies are shown 
in Table I, with the following generalizations 
indicated: (1) The over-all number of cases in- 
volving errors on age was 341, or 22.3 percent 
of the total. (2) Most errors, when present, 
applied to only one of the spouses; only 55 
cases, of 16.1 percent of those with errors, in- 
volved both husband and wife. (3) More 
errors showed up for males than for females. 
(4) Though the depression years, 1929-31, 
showed the highest error percentage, the long- 


2 This computation involved a subtracting of each spouse's 
birth date from the date of the birth of his first child. 

%A leeway of a year and a day was given to allow for 
possible variations in ways of recording; while one person 
might interpret age on the birth record to mean ‘“‘at last 
birthday’’ another might ‘‘at nearest birthday.”’ 
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range trend seems to have been in the direction 
of decrease over time. (5) More than three- 
fourths of all errors were of the type involving 
an upgrading of the actual age at the time the 
marriage license was obtained.* “Omissions” 
contributed a relatively small share of total 
errors, and one might presume, therefore, that 
other clerical errors, not dealt with here, are 
also rather scarce. 

We can speculate as to the sources of these 
various types of errors: Clerical inefficiency 
would be one explanation. Another, undoubt- 
edly, would be carelessness or lapses of memory 
on the part of some persons in giving their ages 
or dates of birth. Still another might be in- 
tentional falsification, such as a spouse wanting 
not to appear too much older or younger than 
the mate, or a woman trying to preserve the 
fiction of youth so much stressed in American 
culture, or either sex trying to get married 
before he or she is of legal age. While our 
data do not permit us to explore all of these 
leads, they are at least highly suggestive regard- 
ing the last point raised. 

Indiana law requires the female to be 18 and 
the male 21 years of age in order to marry with- 


out parental consent. If substantial numbers of 

* From our data, there is no way of definitely determining 
whether these persons overstated their ages at marriage or 
understated them at the birth of their first child; yet the 
former seems more logical (see below). 
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Taste II. CrasstricATion or Upcrapep Aces Accorpinc To Statep AGz AT MARRIAGE 








Stated Ages Total Sample 


Number of Ages Upgraded 


poe of ram Leondad 





at rem 


Marriage Husbands Wives 


Husbands 


Wives Husbands Wives 





16 & under == 45 
17 2 81 
18 18 173 
19 68 216 
20 86 211 
21 188 152 
22 150 
23 170 114 
24 146 74 
25 & over 644 315 
Total 1§31 





persons are falsifying their ages in order to get 
married we would expect abnormally high pro- 
portions of the stated ages to fall just over the 
legal minimums. A perusal of Table II will 
make clear that this is exactly what has hap- 
pened in our sample; disproportionately high 
percentages of those who upgraded their ages 
at marriage fell in the 18 and 19 year groups 
for the females and the 21 and 22 year groups 
for the males.5 It seems safe to assume that 
most (though perhaps not all) of these were 
purposely misstating their ages as an expediency 
for getting married. The numbers possibly in- 


5 Both of these deviations from average are statistically 
significant beyond the one percent level of confidence. Also 
significantly higher than average is the female percentage for 
age 17. To marry with consent in Indiana the girl must be 
16 and the boy 18. Apparently some girls are falsifying with 
parental approval. 
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volved in this practice, as measured in this way, 
were 68 males and 67 females, constituting 4.4 
percent of all spouses in our sample. It would 
appear, then, that at least one out of every 
20 or 25 persons in this group practiced age 


’ falsification in order to get married. 


What kinds of people engage in age falsifica- 
tion and how do their marriages turn out? 
Table III is designed to show relationships be- 
tween this practice and various other factors. It 
will be noted that the “falsifiers,” in contrast 
to others, quite typically came from the same 
community, followed an unskilled occupation, 
had a nonreligious wedding, were more likely 
to be premaritally pregnant, and were more apt 
to get divorced. However, some of these re- 
lationships are more significant in the statistical 
sense than others, as can be seen from the table. 


Taste III. Factors Associate witu Ace FALsiIricATION AT MARRIAGE 
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Slightly higher percentages of ‘‘falsifiers’’ lived 
in rural areas and were being married for the 
first time, but the associations are nonsignificant. 
Male “falsifiers” tended to marry females of a 
similar age while with female “falsifiers” the 
situation was just reversed (and the latter to a 
significant degree). 

Interpretations are not within our data. We 
hazard the following, however, suggested tenta- 
tively and more as hypotheses requiring future 
analyses by way of intensive case studies: Intent 
to circumvent legal-age requirements is perhaps 
the major explanation for age falsification at 
marriage. For this reason, most age falsifiers 
are young and the false ages they give are just 
over the legal minimums. Since they are young, 
the great majority would not have been married 
before and involvement would be more apt to be 





with someone from the same community. Also, 
they would not have had time to have achieved 
a more skilled job, business, or profession. 
Many would be marrying only because they 
found themselves “caught” with pregnancy, 
which, in turn, would at least partially explain 
both the heavy accent on civil weddings and the 
disproportionately high divorce rates.© Young 
age at marriage, plus cultural pressure for the 
husband to be a few years older, cause the male 
falsifiers to be involved with females more their 
own ages (younger girls are not as available 
for marriage) and the female falsifiers to be 
involved with males considerably older. 


*Cf. Harold T. Christensen, ‘‘Studies in Child Spacing: 
I—Premarital pregnancy as Measured by the Spacing of the 
First Birth From Marriage,’’ American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 18, No. 1, Feb., 1953, pp. 53-59; also ‘‘Premarital 
Pregnancy as a Factor in Divorce’ (not yet in print). 


A Critical Evaluation of Marriage and 
Family Education 


HENRY A. BOWMAN 
Department of Marriage Education, Stephens College, Missouri 


ALMOST EVERYTHING an individual ex- 
periences prior to the wedding is preparation, 
good or poor, for marriage. He marries as a 
whole person, the end product of heredity and 
biography up to that point. Of this total prep- 
aration, marriage education as found in a par- 
ticular course, or cluster of courses, is not only a 
relatively small segment, but is brought to bear 
at a relatively late date. It cannot be expected 
to do the entire job of preparing an individual 
for marriage, nor to serve as an antidote to every 
untoward experience that has warped a person- 
ality and thus, to a degree, made that person- 
ality ill-adapted to marriage. 

Here we are discussing the evaluation of mar- 
riage education. It is important to distinguish 
between education for marriage that is focused 
and specific, on the one hand, and education for 
family living which tends to be broader and 
may include child care, homemaking, education 
for consumption, family health and recreation, 
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and may be included in programs from the 
nursery school level to the adult education level. 
It is to the former, namely, marriage education, 
that I am addressing myself in this paper. 

Not everyone’s attitude toward marriage edu- 
cation is the same, but to some extent we have 
gotten away from the suspicion, skepticism, and 
opposition of the earlier years. Today, mar- 
riage education is accepted by large numbers of 
folk, both professional and lay, as a sincere 
attempt to meet a basic student need. Many in- 
structors have committed themselves to it and 
many students have registered for it and been 
pleased with the courses offered. 

“The optimist says the barrel is half full; the 
pessimist says the barrel is half empty.” This 
is y the condition in which we find mar- 
riage education relative to the number of schools 
offering such education as a regular part of the 
curriculum. In a survey of 1,270 colleges, 
junior colleges, and universities, published in 
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1949, half reported at least one curricular offer- 
ing in the area of marriage education; half 
reported none. Approximately four-fifths of 
the courses reported in the study were started in 
the 15-year period before the study was made. 

It is my impression that the barrel half full 
suggests a much more favorable situation than 
that which actually exists. In the survey men- 
tioned, there was no alternative but to accept 
each instructor’s judgment as to whether or not 
his course might be considered functional mar- 
riage education. Certain details in the question- 
naire, however, suggested that many an instruc- 
tor made this judgment with a favorable bias 
toward his own course. The textbooks used, 
the prerequisites set up, the objectives as stated 
by the instructor, and similar data gave insight 
into such bias. Some of these courses carried 
no credit. Some carried one to six hours credit. 
Although there is no necessary correlation be- 
tween amount of credit and the importance or 
usefulness of a course, there is often a rough 
correlation between credit and the extensiveness 
of course content. 


In recent years, it has been my privilege to 
visit a number of campuses in connection with 


conferences on marriage and family life. In 


visiting these campuses, I have had a growing 
impression that the term “marriage education” 
has been stretched, in many instances, to cover 
curricular offerings in no wise functional, func- 
tional offerings that are meagre indeed, or some 
phases of the curriculum rationalized into be- 
coming marriage education. I have been struck 
by the number of instances in which the re- 
sponsibility for whatever marriage education is 
offered has been taken over by an extra- 
curricular group, by the number of cases of 
administrators who are fearful and hesistant, by 
the expressions of conservatism and hesitation 
coming from faculty members, by the number 
of instances in which students have been far 
ahead of their instructors and administrators, 


Presented at the 16th annual Groves Conference on Mar- 
triage and the Family, at Columbus, Ohio, April 21, 1953. 

1 Bowman, Henry A.: ‘‘Marriage Education in the Col- 
leges,”’ Journal of Social Hygiene, XXXV (Dec. 1949), 407- 
417. 
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both in recognizing a need and in wanting to do 
something about it. This interest is not limited 
to school groups. It is also reflected in the 
continuous barrage of demands that many of us 
receive to discuss marriage with church groups 
and civic groups ranging from service clubs such 
as Rotary and Kiwanis to Girl Scouts and 4-H 
Clubs, 

I am aware, of course, that an outsider is 
more likely to be invited to a campus for a 
series of special programs in cases where the 
local personnel consider the regular program in- 
adequate than in cases where the regular pro- 
gram is considered to be fully adequate. My 
impression is therefore colored by this fact. 
Nonetheless, it remains true that in my experi- 
ence there have been many instances in which 
.individuals have considered their programs to 
be adequate programs of functional marriage 
education whereas, looked at in the light of 
what a program of marriage education ought to 
be, an outsider would judge them as inadequate 
indeed. This personal experience merely cor- 
roborates what one might suspect in a national 
survey, namely, that there are many individuals 
who claim to be offering functional marriage 
education but whose offerings are far from such. 
Yet those offerings contribute to the impression 
that the barrel is half full. 

There are many individuals like myself who 
frequently receive invitations to visit other 
campuses for these conferences on marriage 
which I mentioned a moment ago. I would not 
want to say that all of these visits are entirely 
unfruitful. But such programs participated in 
so largely by outsiders ought both to be, and to 
be recognized as being, a temporary transitional 
phase in the development of marriage educa- 
tion, a sort of curricular first aid, a means of 
stimulating administrative interest and of salv- 
ing student demand, a stopgap until a local 
program can be put into operation or be made 
more adequate. The fact that some of us get 
sO many invitations to participate in such brief 
and temporary programs is an indication that 
on many a campus marriage education is hardly 
more than embryonic and that on some it has 
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not yet even been conceived. 

When we turn from the number of courses 
in marriage education being offered to the num- 
ber of students who have contact with such 
courses, we see that the barrel is not only not half 
full but is barely wet on the bottom. In the 
survey mentioned earlier, an effort was made 
to estimate the number of students enrolled in 
all courses considered by their instructors to be 
marriage courses in the year 1948-49. A gen- 
erous estimate suggested 50,000. In that year 
there were approximately two and a half mil- 
lion students in college. Thus, approximately 
two percent, or one student in fifty, was en- 
rolled in some sort of marriage education course 
that year. It is not at all unusual to find only 
a very small handful of students enrolled in 
a marriage course. For example, I recently 
visited a university with an over-all enrollment 
of something like 10,000. In the marriage 


course there were under 150. The other day _ 


I was talking with the dean of a rather large 
municipal college. The enrollment in their 
marriage course is limited to two small sections, 
a total of not more than fifty students. I am 
thinking of a state university with an enroll- 
ment of about 6,000. In the marriage course 
there is one section of about thirty students. 
This is more nearly a typical than an uncommon 
picture. ; 

It goes without saying that we can hardly 
claim to be providing marriage education to 
college students when such a small percentage 
are enrolled in marriage courses in many in- 
stitutions. There are many possible causes for 
such low enrollments. Among the more com- 
mon ones are: 

1. The instructor is not acceptable to stu- 

dents. 

2. The course is academic rather than func- 
tional and is therefore disappointing to 
students who want functional marriage 
education. 

. Some administrative block to enrollment 
has been set up, for example, enrollment 
has been arbitrarily limited ; too many pre- 
requisites have tended to exclude students ; 
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the course is open only to upper class- 
men; the course is an addition to an al- 
ready full load of some instructor so that 
he must keep the number of students 
under control. 

. Students have so many requirements that 
they cannot work a marriage education 
elective into their schedule. 

There may be such, but I have yet to dis- 
cover an instance in which students avoided 
a course in marriage education because there 
was a lack of student interest in such a course. 
From all quarters and through all channels, 
one gets the clear-cut impression that student 
interest in marriage education is sincere, is 
active, and is well nigh universal. 

We have suggested the need for marriage 
education. We have indicated that too few 
schools on the collegiate level are offering 
courses in marriage education and a still smaller 
proportion of high schools are offering work in 
that area. We have suggested that many of 
the courses which pass as marriage education 
ate probably not as fully such as their instruc- 
tors would have us think. It is also clear 
that too small a proportion of students have 
contact with any planned curricular offering 
in the area of marriage education. When we 
think of the marriage courses intended to be 
functional and to some degree meeting the 
criteria of functional education, what can be 
said about course content? We can say that 
content, within the limitations of our present 
knowledge as to how to make it so, is student- 
oriented rather than subject-matter-oriented. It 
represents a sincere effort to discover student 
needs and to focus content upon the meeting 
of those needs. 

In developing content to meet student need, 
the instructor of a functional marriage course 
faces several problems. Some needs students 
recognize; of others they are not aware. Both 
such needs must be set up as targets for course 
content. In connection with the first, the in- 
structor may capitalize upon student interest. 
In connection with the second, he must some- 
times make students aware of needs which have 
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thus far escaped their recognition. In other 
cases, he must attempt to meet needs of which 
students remain permanently unaware. 

In aiming at these targets, his ammunition 
is more than facts and his method is more than 
the imparting of these facts. He hopes for 
more from his students than intellectual re- 
call. Part of his problem is the influencing of 
attitudes and the changing of behavior. Part 
is the motivation of students to set up success 
in marriage as a goal toward which they will 
work, Therefore, whatever judgments are made 
of marriage education courses must be made 
with these things in mind. Such courses are 
not to be judged only by their factual content. 
They must be judged also in part by their emo- 
tional effect upon students. Such an effect 
arises not only from the digestion of factual 
content but also from the discussion of prob- 
lems, the verbalizing of emotions, and student- 
teacher contact. In one sense, a marriage course 
is a course in appreciation more than a course 
in information. Because of this, the instruc- 
tor’s personality and personal life are likely to 
be more closely tied up with course content 
than is the case in other instructional areas. 
If there is any area of instruction in which 
“the teacher teaches himself,” it is in the area 
of marriage education. It is for this reason, 
among others, that not every instructor who de- 
sires to do so is equipped to teach in this area. 

In developing the content of a functional 
course in marriage education the instructor has 
another problem, namely, that of meeting both 
premarital and postmarital needs. In connec- 
tion with the latter, marriage education is sub- 
ject to all the doubts involved in attempts to 
educate students for life situations which are 
beyond their present experience, and therefore 
to some degree beyond their capacity to antici- 
pate, appreciate and predict. 

About a quarter of a century ago, there was 
born a great new idea, namely, that young peo- 
ple could be given help in preparation for mar- 
riage through planned curricular offerings in 
marriage education. At that time, the sociol- 
ogy course in The Family was already in exist- 
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ence but it was designed pretty much for so- 
ciology majors and was postulated on the as- 
sumption that the student would be an outside 
observer of the family as an institution, that like 
a social scientist, from some distant vantage 
point, he would strive to get an objective view. 
The typical student, however, becomes a par- 
ticipator in family life rather than an objective 
observer. The Family course was not designed 
to meet the needs of a future participator.? At 
that time, too, home economics was already 
active. But the emphasis in home economics 
was so largely on skills and what was said about 
family relationships was on such a broad base 
that home economics, too, was not the answer 
to the problem of the student who anticipated 
becoming one member of a married pair. At 


* that time, psychology was still in the process of 


establishing itself and was, in some schools, 
wresting its freedom from the department of 
philosophy. Psychology tended to be unipolar 
in its emphasis, whereas marriage is bipolar. 

This new idea, namely, marriage education, 
quickly gained a toe hold but took a while to 
become established. Instructors who committed 
themselves to it took their course content where 
they could find it, freely cutting across other 
course lines, and attempting by all the reason- 
able means at their disposal to develop content 
that would meet student needs. Some of this 
content gradually became a reflection of endless 
hours of counseling through which instructors 
were kept very close to student needs and were 
challenged to help students find solutions to 
their problems. Hence, marriage education rep- 
resents anything but an arm-chair or ivory-tower 
approach to student needs. 

During this quarter century of development 
in marriage education, guideposts have been 
few indeed. ‘Marriage education has been 
plagued by problems of skepticism and doubt, 
by the problems presented by inexperience and 
lack of scientific data in a highly complex area 
of education, by administrative problems in- 


2 This passage appeared first in ‘‘Collegiate Education for 
Masriage and Family Living,’’ Ann. Amer. Acad, Pol, Soc. 
Sci., Nov. 1950, pp. 148-155, 
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volving credit, grading, teaching load, place in 
the curriculum. It has been a long struggle 
to establish marriage education’s academic re- 
spectability. In many schools it still tends to 
be an extra added to an instructor's already 
full load or condescendingly permitted a stu- 
dent as an elective. 

When we take a backward look, we can say 
that in the area of marriage education, a beach- 
head has been established. The great bulk of 
the battle and the final victory still lie ahead. 
Marriage education has moved from zero to the 
first percentile. We have scratched the surface. 
But the scratch is neither very long nor very 
deep. 

When we turn our glance to the future and 
contemplate the magnitude of the problems that 
lie ahead, we can still rest assured that that 
beachhead has been established once and for 
all; that marriage education will never move 
back to the zero point from the first percentile ; 
that the scratch, though neither long nor deep, 
will never be removed. Marriage education 
has become a permanent part of the American 
educational process. Obstacles can be put into 
its path. Inertia, conservatism, skepticism can 


drag it to a slower pace. But a door has been 
opened that will never again be closed. There 
has been set in motion a new movement in 
American education. This movement will con- 
tinue to snowball until we reach the point at 
which successful marriage and family life ceases 
to be merely a byproduct of the educational 
process and becomes one of its major objectives. 
Naturally, this will involve more than a course. 
It will involve a new focus, not only for the 
curriculum, but for the educational scheme in 
the broadest sense of the term. It will involve 
a mew commitment on the part of instructional 
and administrative personnel. It will involve 
a re-evaluation of education in general. 

Some may term such a statement visionary. 
Others may say it savors of the zeal of the 
missionary. But when we consider what is 
happening to marriage and the family in this 
country, we may well ask the questions: Is there 
any better alternative to choose? Dare we hope 
for less? 

Norte: Readers are referred to Mr. Bowman’s ‘Education 
for Marriage—By-Product or Objective?’’ (College and Uni- 


versity, XXVII {Jaa., 1952], 255-263) for his less specialized 
views on marriage education. 


Critique of Attempts to Evaluate Marriage Teaching 


DONALD S. LONGWORTH 
Department of Sociology, Bowling Green State University, Ohio 


THE GOAL of this paper is to examine criti- 
cally the attempts that have been made to evalu- 
ate marriage teaching, homemaking courses and 
family living programs. Persons contemplating 
research in this area can benefit by knowing the 
strengths and weaknesses of existing studies. 

The major limitation of existing studies is the 
lack of proper attention to methodology. Pre- 
paratory to a discussion of existing studies an 
attempt will be made to outline the methodo- 
logical considerations relative to the evaluation 
of marriage education. 

The first task is to isolate the marriage course 
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and establish its relationship to success or fail- 
ure in marriage. The identification of a single 
experience in the life of an individual and the 
tracing of its significance to the marital experi- 
ence is a monumental task.1_ The Burgess, Cot- 
trell? and Terman® studies have shown there 
are many and varied factors related to the de- 
gree of success or failure of a marriage. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that 
a given variable does not seem to be of the 

1 Cuber, John F., ‘‘Can We Evaluate Marriage Education,” 
Marriage and Family Living, Summer 1949, pp. 93-95. 

2 Burgess, Ernest W. and Cottrell, Leonard S. Jr., Pre- 


dicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice- 


Hall, 1939. 
® Terman, L. M. and associates, Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
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same comparative importance in two marriages. 

When a marriage succeeds many institutions 
and individuals are willing to accept credit and 
point to their contributions. It is rather ironi- 
cal that when a marriage fails no one wants to 
assume responsibility, and the participants are 
accused of wrongdoing or not being in love at 
the time of marriage. A prerequisite to evalua- 
tion is scientific isolation and control of vari- 
ables. 

A second methodological problem is the de- 
termination of what constitutes a successful 
family. Those who contend that marital hap- 
piness should be the criterion are vexed by 
problems of how to establish what constitutes 
marital happiness. The issue is further com- 
plicated by the length of time a couple has 
to remain together in order to classify as a 
happy marriage. Should a man and woman re- 
main together for twenty years and then termi- 
nate the marriage by separation, is the marriage 
a success or failure? Is it plausible to use a 
dichotomy to classify marriages? It probably 
would be easier to develop a rationale in de- 
fense of plotting the happiness of marriages as 
points on a continuum. If the basis of evaluat- 
ing a program is its contribution to marital hap- 
piness, we must determine of what success in 
marriage consists. 

The third methodological problem arises with 
respect to the time element. At what point in 
a marriage should an evaluation be made? 
Many of the studies have been made relatively 
early in the marriage or even before the mar- 
riage started. If the educational program is de- 
signed to be of primary assistance in the early 
years of marriage this is a feasible procedure. 
However, if the writer is correct in assuming 
the so-called typical marriage course is designed 
to be of general value it is a dubious practice. 
Cuber* suggests that it might be more desirable 
to evaluate a marriage at numerous times dur- 
ing its existence. This is consistent with some 
principles of logic but poses almost insurmount- 
able problems from the standpoint of collect- 
ing information. 


* Cuber, John F., op. cit., p. 94. 
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Occasionally teachers interested in appraising 
the fruits of their efforts in marriage education 
have attempted an evaluation before students 
have married. This is rather difficult to defend 
by any system of logic. One basic methodo- 
logical problem that must be solved is the time 
or times when the evaluation of a marriage edu- 
cation program should be undertaken. 

Normative considerations are a fourth meth- 
odological problem. Must a marriage be con- 
ventional in order to be a success? Could the 
marriage of a Negro and a white in the United 
States be considered a success? These questions 
indicate that the researcher will have to decide 
whether or not cultural standards will be taken 
into consideration in the evaluation of marital 
success. Such basic questions will develop from 


. time to time as to how to classify a marriage 


that is satisfactory to the participants but un- 
satisfactory in terms of community standards. 
Questions relative to norms will have to be 
answered before we can obtain refined evalua- 
tions. 

A fifth methodological consideration is the 
decision as to who should be responsible for 
making the evaluation. There are three possi- 
bilities: (1) The teacher of the course prob- 
ably knows more about the program of instruc- 
tion than anyone else but is limited by his ego 
involvement. (2) Students might be asked to 
evaluate the study program. There is some 
question as to whether or not students possess 
the necessary perspective to appraise a program 
adequately. They could provide invaluable in- 
formation as to their state of happiness while 
participating in the program but might be un- 
able to trace the significance of the education 
program to marital adjustments. A medical doc- 
tor, however, does not express much concern 
as to whether or not his patient likes the taste 
of the medicine. (3) Another possibility might 
be a third party, such as professional research 
man or an interested outside person. If the 
evaluation is performed by a disinterested per- 
son it might be of limited value because of the 
lack of knowledge of the many minute details 
of the educational program. A disinterested 
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person should be more free of bias than a 
teacher. Because many aspects of the evalua- 
tion would be subjective it is especially impor- 
tant that bias be controlled. Ideally some com- 
bination of these three possibilities might be 
used. In the event that this is impractical a 
more objective approach might be made by the 
disinterested research worker. 

Published reports of evaluation can be classi- 
fied as follows: (1) questionnaires, checklists, 
(2) interviews, (3) autobiographies, letters, tes- 
timonials, (4) arm-chair appraisal, or (5) mis- 
cellaneous. 

One of the most common methods utilized 
to evaluate marriage education has been to em- 
ploy questionnaires. They have been adminis- 
tered at the start of the course and then at its 
end, at the time of marriage and at various 
periods after the couple has been married. 
Questionnaires have been administered to stu- 
dents, teachers and other interested persons. 
Generally speaking, no two persons interested 
in evaluating marriage education have elected to 
use a questionnaire in the same manner. Some 
of the questionnaires have exhibited consider- 
able refinement in their construction while 
others have been very crude. 

A questionnaire was administered to students 
and staff members at Michigan State College’ 
to collect information. A check list and open- 
end questions comprised the questionnaire. The 
study was made somewhat more objective by 
asking instructors, as well as students, to rate 
lectures. 

Major methodological limitations were the 
assumptions that students know what should 
be taught in a marriage course and the neces- 
Sary requirements to succeed in marriage. It is 
the experience of the writer that students do 
not know what they want presented in the way 
of content material except in a very general 
sense at the start of a course. Persons con- 
templating marriage are very desirous of success 
but have only a general idea of the factors 
associated with marital adjustment. Asking stu- 


5 Landis, Judson T., ‘‘Evaluation of Marriage Education,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, Fall 1948, pp. 81-84, 100-101. 
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dents what should be included in a marriage 
education program is in many ways comparable 
to an automobile mechanic asking the owner of 
a car why his auto will not start. Does the 
fact that students like one part of the course 
more than another have any real value in de- 
ciding whether or not the course should be 
offered again? Persons who have been married 
for years have varying notions as to the ele- 
ments of success. Thus students are probably 
not qualified to rate, except in a very superficial 
manner, the value of material presented. 

The questionnaire used at Stephens College 
was mailed to 3,700 former students.* It is 
probably more sound methodologically to make 
an evaluation after students have had an op- 
portunity to marry and apply the information 
they acquired in the course. 

The items in the questionnaire pertaining 
to evaluation consisted primarily of an attempt 
to detect changes of attitudes as a result of 
the course and to determine the degree to 
which students had applied what the instructor 
deemed to be “good practice with regard to 
marital adjustment.” A major limitation of 
the study was the failure to establish the con- 
tribution of the course to marriage adjustment. 
However, the study did provide some interest- 
ing information as to what had happened to 
the students who had been in the course. It 
would have been very helpful if a control group 
could have been established and comparisons 
between the experimental and control group 
made. The failure to do this made it almost 
impossible to appraise the worth of the mar- 
riage program. 

A major strength of this study was the large 
sample and the relatively high rate of return 
to the mail questionnaire. It is probably more 
defensible methodologically to make an evalua- 
tion after the students have married as was 
done in this study. 

Another use of the questionnaire is to ask 
students to indicate the lectures they feel have 
been most valuable? Such a procedure has 


® Ellzey, Clark W., ‘‘Marriage Questionnaire Report,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, Fall 1949, p. 133. 
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value in telling the teacher what are the most 
popular phases of the program of study, but it 
does not constitute an evaluation, for the rea- 
sons indicated earlier. It is unfortunate that 
sO many persons who have attempted to evalu- 
ate marriage education have assumed that the 
popularity of the course was an indication of 
its contribution to marital adjustment. The 
reasoning is comparable to the assumption that 
because a doctor's pills happen to be chocolate 
coated, they will cure cancer. 

Another possibility is to prepare a check list 
of the desirable goals of a community family 
program.® It would then be possible to evalu- 
ate a program by comparing the actual program 
in the community with the check list. 

This approach is limited by its highly sub- 
jective nature. 
of the community would concur in their re- 
sponses to the check list. The check list does 
have value in suggesting what should be in- 
cluded in a program. 

Still another possibility is to employ a com- 
bination of devices to evaluate student reac- 


tion.® At the beginning and at the end of the 
semester, students could be asked to check those 
topics considered most appropriately a part of 


the course. Students could be rated on an at- 
titude scale at the beginning and at the end of 
the semester. The instructor might interview 
each of the students to check the accuracy of the 
information supplied earlier by the student. 
The statistical probability of error would be 
reduced by employing more than one system of 
evaluation. A major limitation of this method, 
as with many others, is the failure to establish 
the relationship between classroom experiences 
and marriage adjustment. 

One of the major problems in evaluating 





' Burgess, Stewart J., ‘‘A Joint Course on Marriage and 
Family Relationships,’’ Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple University, 
1938, Mimeographed. 

® McHose, Elizabeth, Family Life Education in School and 
Community, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952, pp. 135-141. 

® Skidmore, Charles J., ‘‘A Study of the Newly Organized 
Course in Marriage and Family Living at Columbia College 
as a Functional Class,’’ Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949, pp. 140-141. 
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marriage teaching has been confusion as to just 
what was being evaluated. Repeatedly the goals 
of marriage education are stated as instruction 
designed to contribute to more stable and happy 
marriages. The researcher has started out pre- 
sumably to measure the contribution of a pro- 
gram of instruction to marriage adjustment and 
has ended with a summary of student reaction 
to the course. Research could be refined by 
clearly stating the objectives of the study and 
then collecting information pertinent to the 
hypothesis being investigated. 

It is probably more defensible methodologi- 
cally to judge a program against some stand- 
ard’® than to try to rate it without any basis of 
comparison. This methodological procedure is 
more sound than having a single person equate 
a program, but it is at best highly subjective. 

Probably the most common and oldest means 
for evaluating marriage education has been the 
testimonial.11 This method is highly subjec- 
tive and dependent upon the integrity of the 
informer. Testimonials have been widely de- 
pended upon as a basis for starting programs. 
This type of evaluation smacks of patent medi- 
cine promotion and is beneath the dignity of 
the professionals engaged in family education. 
This type of evaluation will continue to have 
a place in the future, but it should not be re- 
lied upon by scientists. 

Most programs of study either explicitly state 
or presume to contribute to wholesome person- 
ality development or alteration of undesirable 
aspects. Dr. Bee says that the extent of per- 
sonality development can be measured by exist- 
ing scales.1* He suggests that, “(1) the ques- 
tionnaire type of test such as the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Test and others be used 
to measure the emotional component, and the 
test developed by Adorno and his colleagues 

1 Ford, Roxana Ruth, ‘The Development and Use of Eval- 
uative Criteria for Adult Education in Homemaking in the 
Public Schools with Special Reference to Iowa,"’ Journal of 
Home Economics, XLII (Nov., 1950), 729-730. 

™ Groves, Ernest R. and Groves, Gladys Hoagland, The 
Contemporary American Family, New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1947, p. 726. 

12 Bee, Lawrence S., ‘‘Evaluating Education for Marriage 


and Family Living,’’ Marriage and Family Living, May, 1952, 
pp. 97-103. 
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used to measure the ideological; (2) the clini- 
cal projective tests such as the Rorschach Test 
and the Murrary Thematic Apperception Test, 
may be used to evaluate both emotional and 
the ideological components.” Dr. Bee does 
not offer any real proof that this approach will 
be fruitful but his suggestion is worthy of 
further exploration. 

It is obvious from the preceding discussion 
that research relative to the evaluation of mar- 
riage education is in its infancy at the present 
time. However, much has been gained by these 
studies. It is believed that future research will 
be of better quality as a result of what has been 
learned. There are significant highlights which 
can be noted at this time. 

One of the major limitations of research in 
the past has been the failure to state clearly 
what was expected of a marriage education 
program. As a result considerable confusion 
has been characteristic of the evaluative process. 
Future studies must clearly and tersely state 
what is being evaluated. 

The specialists may decide that the acquisi- 
tion of certain- factual information is an im- 
portant part of the program. If this is the case 
the extent of retention of factual material could 
readily be established and comparisons made 
between programs. Some will probably contend 
that a very important part of the program is the 
development of attitudes thought to be condu- 
cive to successful marriage adjustment. In this 
area there would have to be some agreement 
as to what the desired attitudes are before re- 
search could progress further. The isolation of 
additional factors associated with successful mar- 
riage adjustment will be helpful. After this has 
been accomplished comparisons between control 


18 Ibid., p. 100. 
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groups and experimental groups will have to 
be made. 

Since marriage education is still in the “grow- 
ing and proving stage’ of development it is 
especially important that research be of the 
soundest type. Investigation which is super- 
ficial and mediocre with its attendant unfavor- 
able publicity could do irreparable damage to 
the “marriage education cause.” 

In times past it has been commonplace for 
marriage teachers and other interested persons 
to make grandiose claims for marriage educa- 
tion. This is unjustified at the present time 
because there is not the necessary evidence to 
support such claims. Such a procedure is to 
court disaster and incite premature requests for 
proof of the merit of marriage education. 

This investigation has shown that there are 
many facets of the problem. The pioneers in 
the evaluation of marriage education have blazed 
the trail and suggested horizons for future re- 
search. In summary, the conclusions of this 
study are as follow: (1) Research relative to 
the evaluation of marriage education is in its 
infancy. (2) Existing research has been limi- 
ted by failure in many instances to give proper 
attention to methodology. (3) Many of the 
existing studies have been primarily concerned 
with appraising the popularity of a course, with 
the dubious assumption that such a procedure 
facilitated a basis for the evaluation of marriage 
education. (4) Existing research, although 
fragmentary in nature, provides much helpful 
information for future evaluative studies. 
(5) Evaluation is desirable and probably is 
within the province of existing knowledge if 
proper attention and concern are given to 
methodological considerations. 
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Teacher-Counselor: Role and Qualifications 
DAVID L. LEVINE* 


I AM A social worker. In 1948-1950 I also 
had occasional assignments in the University of 
Minnesota Family Life Program teaching the 
course entitled “Preparation for Marriage and 
Family Life.” Much of my work in the Family 
Life Program at the University has had the same 
“feel” as my counseling in the agency. Al- 
though it is a loose definition which would of 
necessity be subject to much qualification, I 
would call the kind of teaching that I have been 
doing “group counseling.” Family Life I, the 
Marriage Course at the University of Minnesota, 
is described in the general catalogue as: “Prep- 
aration for Marriage. A discussion of such sub- 
jects as the function of the family today, prob- 
lems of dating and courtship, the engagement, 
relations of husband and wife, family crises and 
bases of marital stability.” 

By student reputation and further explanation 
in the departmental office, it is clearly under- 
stood that the instructor serves as a counselor on 


matters relating to course content, that is, on 
“preparation for marriage and family living,” 
and that at least once during term each student 


has an interview with the instructor. For some 
students the interview is not substantially differ- 
ent from any other conference growing out of 
class work. Others take it to mean an opening 
to discuss their own problems in terms of the 
title of the course. The instructor in Family 
Life starts off each quarter with a three-fold 
responsibility: (1) the presentation of course 
material, (2) educational guidance, and (3) 
personal counseling focused on premarital and 
family adjustment considerations. 

Through the recognized student government 
channels at the University of Minnesota a course 
or seminar on marriage was requested. Prac- 
tical working knowledge was wanted. There 
being no formal course that would lend itself 
to this purpose, and presumably some resistance 


* Department of Social Work, School of Social Welfare, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations at 
Denver, Colorado, Sept. 6, 1950. 
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to creating a course that would do such violence 
to existing academic disciplinary lines, the 
campus ““Y”’ set up a lecturer series to meet this 
expressed student need. For some ten years 
students made this a favorite campus institution. 
From a brief five- or six-lecture course, it grew 
into a quarter-long voluntary seminar. With 
this student experience, the appropriate admin- 
istrative action was taken to bring this material 
into the family of college courses. ‘Preparation 
for Marriage” was set up in the division of 
Family Life Education of the Department of 
General Studies, an interdisciplinary depart- 
ment, emphasizing that it would not be a 


specific body of social science information but 


rather that the totality of factors that enter into 
this “Preparation” would be the core of the 
course. Student approaches to it varied. 

One sophisticated senior in the Institute of 
Technology stated that he was looking for a 
three-credit course that would fit into his sched- 
ule and provide him with a break in the grind of 
engineering labs. The first week of recitation 
showed that this engineering neophyte, despite 
his glibness and his remarkable line of patter, 
had obvious problems in relating to girls. He 
couldn’t reply to a woman student's question 
without attacking it. Points that he made in 
class immediately became erroneous when es- 
poused or developed by a girl. Halfway 
through the quarter, he was able to come to my 
office to discuss not his need for a “snap” three 
credits but his needs for preparation for living 
beyond academic walls, 

Defining the method of instruction loosely 
as a form of group counseling, it is apparent 
that the individual student has needs and may 
have problems that are deeper than the cluster 
of needs of the group, although they may be 
related to the course content. This is the base 
for the personal counseling that makes it pos- 
sible for the college marriage course to become 
the highly individualized matter that it is for 
so many students. : 
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One type of definition tends ti equate coun- 
seling with psychiatry. This would mean that 
the only fully qualified marriage counselor is 
the trained psychiatrist. Whatever the merits of 
this position, one of the definite“results would 
be a far smaller group of qualified teacher- 
counselors than we have today. The opposite 
formulation equates marriage counseling with 
education. 

Dr. Robert G. Foster attributed a great deal to 
education, when he defined the educational job 
of the marriage counselor as “helping to clear up 
matters of information, misinformation, and 
conflict among normal people who are not 
mentally ill and whose problems are dealt with 
in the realm and area of marriage and family 
problems.” For him counseling is individual 
education. This, however, can obscure the 
meaning of the counseling process by taking it 
for granted. 

What is the counseling process? We are all 
agreed, I believe, that it should lead to more 
adequate functioning of the counselee in the 
area on which he came for help. This covers 
areas of counseling other than marriage counsel- 
ing, such as educational counseling, pastoral 
counseling, and vocational counseling. 

When the counseling process is defined in 
these general terms, we see that the process is a 
dynamic that is operative in many professional 
relationships and settings. We are aware that 
a helping process exists in those areas with the 
label counseling affixed such as educational 
counseling, family counseling, pastoral counsel- 
ing, vocational counseling, as well as marital 
counseling. There is a common denominator 
running through each of these activities that ac- 
tually warrants the common descriptive, but 
there has been considerable confusion as to what 
it is? Notwithstanding theoretical differences 
in the field of psychological helping, the con- 
fusion has most frequently resolved itself into 
the connection between content and process.* 
Under the heading of content I see the specific 


1 “*Marriage Counseling in a Psychiatric Setting,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living 12:2 (Spring 1950) p. 42. Also cf. 
Herbert C. Modlin, ‘‘Psychotherapy and Counseling,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living XI (Fall, 1949), 125. 

2 Rose, John A., ‘‘The Relation of Psychotherapy to Coun- 
selling,’’ Jewish Social Service Quarterly, No. 1, XXVII 
(March, 1950), 278, 
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setting, the actual “trade terminology” and 
knowledge of the setting: i.e., vocational in- 
formation, knowledge of theology, knowledge 
of child development, to mention only a few 
areas. Under the heading of process, I see the 
relationship between the person coming for help 
and the professional helping person. Dr. John 
A. Rose of the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic characterizes this as the “therapeutic in- 
terpersonal relationship.” The connection be- 
tween content and process is the projection that 
the counselee brings to his counselor and the 
role of the counselor. That is, the counselee 
has established an area in which he is seeking 
help when he singles out the particular coun- 
selor. An illustrative example: 

Eric H., a 24-year-old senior education major 
enrolled in the “marriage course,” was strug- 
gling with a multiplicity of problems. He was 
engaged to a girl of another faith, he was faced 
with the necessity of committing himself to a 
distant school system if he wanted to be sure of 
a job after graduation, and he wanted to take 
some additional college courses before he left 
the campus. 

A serious chap, Eric was anxious to work 
through each of his problems responsibly. On 
the campus, he had available counselors who 
were specialists in matters of helping with re- 
ligious content, educational counselors, voca- 
tional counselors, personal counselors, and mar- 
riage counselors. Eric chose the marriage coun- 
selor. For him, the decision on if and when he 
should marry symbolized the totality of his 
problems, and this is what he chose to work on. 
Interestingly enough, he came to the teacher- 
counselor after the course content on premarital 
and early marital adjustments had been passed 
and while the class was on a discussion of 
family budgeting. 

The problem this student brought was his 
readiness for marriage. The role of the coun- 





®The philosophies and theoretical formulations dealing 
with techniques are varied and have developed in several 
disciplines. Among the most comprehensive statements are: 
(for Social Work) A Comparison of Diagnostic and Fanc- 
tional Case Work Concepts, Cora Kasius, Family Service 
Association of America, New York, 1950; (for Education) 
Dynamics of Learning, Nathaniel Cantor, Foster and Stewart, 
Buffalo, N.Y., 1946; (for Psychoanalysis) Psychoanalysis: 
Evolution and Development, Dr. Clara Thompson, Hermitage 
House, New York, 1950. 
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selor was specific: to help the counselee release 
his feelings, recognize them, and free him to 
make his own decision. 

The content of this brief counseling was 
focused on marriage. All the other struggles of 
the counselee were expressed in these terms. 
Intriguing as they sounded, the counselor stayed 
with the primary question and did not become 
enmeshed in these other areas. When Eric had 
experienced a relationship with the counselor 
that helped him both to clarify and to crystallize 
his feelings, he still had a problem, the values 
of which were centered in religious doctrine; 
the marriage counselor referred him to the di- 
rector of his own religious foundation.‘ 

Some months later, Eric came to the coun- 
selor. He was a different man in his approach. 
Smiling, he explained that now he was collect- 


ing references for his College Employment , 


Bureau file. He had worked out his decision. 
He was going to marry and teach out of town. 
He had been to the religious foundation and he 
had gotten to vocational counseling, but he 
added with a grin, he didn’t have to decide what 
additional courses he had to take as he was leav- 
ing the campus. He had reached a decision 
based on marriage and teaching. 

This case suggests that in counseling we have 
to be aware of what it is we are equipped to 
give. With Eric, the question of marriage set 
off internal as well as external problems. As a 
counselor, I could relate to his doubts and his 
ambivalence to risk marriage without-a ‘‘scien- 
tific evaluation that guaranteed success.” He 
came to me as the “acknowledged specialist.” 
Did I not teach the marriage course? The 
course content itself, covering so much that is 
real,5 touched off his ambivalence and he had to 
work it through. While Eric had a totality of 
problems, he was able to differentiate them. 
The part that was beyond the marriage coun- 
selor’s area was referred to the appropriate 
specialist. This is not to say that the content 


4 There are 22 student religious centers maintained by 13 
different denominational groups functioning on the University 
of Minnesota campus. The University’s Personnel Services also 
maintain an office for the Coordinator of Students’ Religious 
Activities. Each of the centers and the Coordinator's office 
offers counseling in relation to specific religious questions. 

5 At that time the Family Life I curriculum called for 
Bowman's Marriage for Modern: as its primary text. 
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of these interviews did not touch on the rich 

research on interfaith marriage. But the vital 

question to this counselee concerned values that 
were not doctrinal. 

It is of particular interest for the teacher- 
counselor to note that in such cases the counselee 
seeks the interview with a defined focus. Not 
only has the teaching situation become a case 
finding medium but the class-group experience 
is a psychologically organizing experience which 
enables the student to reach his problem and 
come to the teacher-counselor as counselee.° 

What are the qualifications of the teacher- 
counselor? Several. Since the classroom is the 
place where the teacher-counselor literally de- 
fines his role as both an educator and a coun- 
selor—and as a person, he must be a “good 
teacher.” He must have: 

1. a genuine interest and respect for people 
and particularly the age group that he is 
working with. 

2. a mastery of his course content. 

. the ability to project his knowledge. 

4. an ability not merely to tolerate but actu- 
ally to bring out the expression of differ- 
ence. 

- §. the ability (self-discipline) to limit him- 
self to the areas of his professional com- 
petence (e.g., while there are some areas 
of interlapping between psychiatry, the 
pastorate and marriage counseling, the 
teacher-counselor is neither psychiatrist 
nor spiritual adviser.) 

Basic to these qualifications are personal ma- 
turity and “therapeutic intent.” 

I have deliberately refrained from setting up 
a specific field of knowledge for the teacher- 
counselor. Effective candidates for this role 
come from clinical psychology, academic psy- 
chology, sociology, home economics, social 
work, and vocational guidance. The range of 
course subject matter and counseling is so broad 
that each of the social sciences and related dis- 
ciplines has a contribution to make in knowledge 
—if the agent of the contribution, the teacher- 
counselor, has the proper balance of personal 
qualifications. 


Cf, ‘‘Marriage Teacher-Counselor Relationships,"’ H. L. 
Pritchett, Marriage and Family Living XI (Spring, 1949) 
47-50. 
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Communication—Key to Dynamics of 
Family Interaction 


E. DOROTHY BROWNFIELD 
Department of Home Economics, University of Vermont 


THE ABILITY to communicate with each 
other by the use of verbal and written symbols 
of language, as well as by gesture and other 
nonverbal means, is one of the main things 
that differentiates human beings from lower 
forms of animals. Language which permits 
communication is the basis of most of the inter- 
active relationships that make up a society of 
people. But of utmost importance is the fact 
that communication is the key to the dynamics 
of family interaction. 

Language is used not only to communicate 
meanings to other people, but to give vent to 
feelings and emotions, to bring about actions 
of others, to satisfy our need for sociability, to 
help us develop and maintain a feeling of the 
importance of. self, etc. It is a bond that holds 
people together, yet even those people who 
speak the same mother tongue seldom succeed 
in perfect communication with each other, i.e., 
they fail to convey the exact meaning, feeling, 
or attitude that they have in mind. Harry 
Stack Sullivan once said that none of us suc- 
ceeds completely in getting a meaning for each 
particular term that is useful in communica- 
tion with others, and that some of us do not 
succeed noticeably.? 

Nonverbal Communication. The first les- 
sons in communication come very early in life, 
when the newborn infant in some way begins 
to understand the emotions of the mother or 
mother-substitute who cares for him during the 
processes of feeding, bathing and dressing. 

Sullivan? has used the term empathy to refer 
to the peculiar emotional linkage between the 
infant and the other significant people in his 
environment, especially the mother or nurse 


1 Harry Stack Sullivan, Concepts of Modern Psychiatry, 
(Washington: William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 
1946). 

2 Ibid. 
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during the infancy period. He also called this 
communication between the infant and mother 
emotional contagion or communion. It is based, 
he believed, on the nonverbal signs the mother 
gives her baby as she feeds and cares for him. 
These signs or cues come from her muscle ten- 
sions, pressure of touch, and the tonal quality 
of voice as she handles and talks to her baby. 

The differences in the mother’s communica- 
tion behavior with her infant have been studied 
by Bossard.* He found three distinct communi- 
cation patterns among the mothers he observed. 
The first pattern was chiefly one of sounds; 
this kind of mother coos, talks, laughs, and 
makes other verbal sounds directly at her baby 
during the feeding, bathing and dressing proc- 
esses, The second pattern is much more one 
of facial expressions ; this mother smiles, frowns, 
or makes grimaces at the baby, but there is a 
minimum of verbal sounds. In the third pat- 
tern the mother is active and intent on the 
things she is doing for the baby. Her face is 
relatively immobile and there are few or no 
verbalizations. Since we have three quite dif- 
ferent environmental situations, with different 
kinds of communication during the early im- 
pressionable weeks and months of the infant's 
life, it is reasonable to expect that the behavior 
of these infants will differ in the degree to 
which they respond to others. 

The very thoughts of the mother may be 
communicated to her young infant by the non- 
verbal language of psychomotor tensions. It 
has long been observed by pediatricians and 
others that rejected, unwanted children often 
have feeding difficulties. In the young infant 
this syndrome of spitting up food, indigestion, 
abdominal gas with pain, and the tendency 

* James H. S. Bossard, “Family Modes of Expression.” 


The Sociology of Child Development, cH. 9 (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1948), 
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toward numerous watery stools is caused by 
alterations in the functioning of his autonomic 
nervous system. These are the baby’s responses 
to the psychomotor tensions of fear, anxiety, 
anger, hostility, etc., which have been com- 
municated to him by the adult who cares for 
his physical needs, usually his mother. 

Some researchers now believe that such com- 
munication of psychomotor tension with its 
concomitant chemical and hormonal changes 
also takes place between the pregnant woman 
and her unborn baby. Dr. Lester Sontag and 
his group at the Fels Research Institute have 
made important contributions in this area of 
prenatal environmental influences. 

Gestures of arms and hands, as well as 
other bodily movements, are also used to con- 
vey meaning or for purposes of emphasis and 
explanation. In our culture they are considered 
to be accompaniments of speech and vary 
greatly from individual to individual. Bossard 
found in his study of the communication of 
families that there is often a family pattern 
of gestures. That is, several members of the 
same family habitually use their hands, arms, 
or body in the same manner while talking. He 
also suggests that in our culture people in the 
privileged classes gesticulate least. 

In the main all forms of nonverbal com- 
munication tend to diminish as children grow 
into adulthood and acquire more skill at verbal 
and written communication. This applies par- 
ticularly to our middle-class and upper-class 
American culture. The lower classes in our 
country often use gestures and actions more than 
words. In both adult groups and children’s 
groups in the lower classes there will be more 
fights with fists than fights with words, and 
parents tend to discipline more with the actions 
and gestures of slapping, jerking, or pushing 
a child than with verbal persuasion or explana- 
tion. Also there is more use of facial grimaces 
as means of communication in this class. 

People in other cultural groups, particularly 
the so-called Latin countries of France, Spain, 
Mexico, and Italy use many more gestures and 
body movements while talking to supplement 
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the meaning of words than do the Northern 
Europeans or typical middle and upper class 
Americans. 

Likewise other foreign groups often use 
gestures in culturally meaningful ways, particu- 
larly in the dance, as for example the dances 
of Bali, India, and Hawaii in which a story is 
told by gestures and body movements. In spite 
of the fact that we did have a popular song a 
number of years ago called “Every Little Move- 
ment Has a Meaning All Its Own,” we still do 
not read as much meaning into body move- 
ments and gestures as do peoples in other 
parts of the world. 

We have perhaps tended to disregard the 
great importance of nonverbal communication 
in all love’making in favor of the verbal love 


_as exemplified in books and movies. Plant be- 


lieves that various sexual acts are very important 
forms of nonverbal communication and that 
they deserve more attention as such. He says: 


Those psychiatrists who loudly affirm that the 
mother cannot falsify in the field of belongingness as 
she cuddles her child, would do well to recognize that 
husbands and wives (and other interested parties) 
cannot falsify in the field of belongingness as they 
engage in the more intimate aspects of the sexual re- 
lationship.* 


Acquiring Verbal Skills. As a child acquires 
verbal skill and learns the meaning of words, 
he is also learning the meaning of his world. 
The family’s value system will be passed on al- 
most automatically to the child as he is learning 
to talk. He learns the meaning of things, of 
situations, and attitudes toward classes of people 
and events that are held by his parents. Some 
of these meanings will be the same as those held 
by the social group or class to which the parents 
belong, but many of them will be based on 
personal experiences, disappointments, and 
prejudices of the individual mother or father 
and will be biased. That is, some of the mean- 
ings will be atypical or different from those 
held by the group as a whole or by people in 
general in this culture. He may learn that 


4 James S. Plant, The Envelope. (New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1950) p. 136. 
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only Catholics are really good people and that 
all others have questionable morals; or that 
all people who go to college are snobs; or that 
all Negroes are bad and lazy; or many other 
things which he takes at face value when he is 
young and has no way of testing against reality 
until he grows older. Then perhaps these ideas 
and meanings are so much a part of his habit 
patterns that he does not try to test them 
against things as they are. Preston contends 
that if the attitudes which the child learns in 
his home tend to make ordinary interpersonal 
relations more difficult for him when he grows 
older, they may be considered a potential pro- 
ducer of mental illness.® 

The Empathic Responses. One of the meth- 
ods that some people use to break through the 
barriers of communication has been called em- 
pathic ability. Leonard Cottrell® uses the 
terms “empathic ability’ or the “empathic re- 
sponses” to mean very much the same thing 
that George Mead meant by the phrase “taking 
the role of the other,” and that Sullivan called 
the process of “participant observer.” This 
involves the ability to put oneself in the psycho- 
logical shoes of the other person and to perceive 
a situation from his perspective. It is the proc- 
ess of feeling imaginatively and thinking one- 
self into the total mental-emotional attitude of 
another person. 

To try to understand not only what the other 
person is saying and thinking, but also how he 
is feeling, is the very essence of the democratic 
way of life. To be democratic one must have 
respect for the beliefs and feelings of others. 
This makes communication a basic process in all 
our interpersonal relationships whether it be in 
the nursery and home, or in the larger areas of 
national and international affairs. 

Communication in Marriage. All that has 
been said about the importance of communica- 
tion in the process of human interaction can be 
applied to the two partners of a marriage. If 

* George H. Preston, “You Learn What to Expect,” 
The Substance of Mental Health, cx. vy (New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., 1943), pp. 47-70. 


Leonard S. Cottrell and Rosalind Dymond, ‘‘The Em- 
pathic Responses.’’ Psychiatry, XII (Febr., 1949), No. 1. 
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this relationship between two people (which 
starts during the courtship period) is to last 
for a lifetime, it is essential that the communi- 
cation channels be open and the barriers few. 
Since the two individuals involved have been 
raised in different families by different parents 
it is inevitable that many meanings they have 
learned for things, situations, and people will 
differ. Even if they come from the same 
socioeconomic and cultural groups it is not 
likely that all their values will be the same. 
Their attitudes in many areas may be the result 
of personal experiences which were either un- 
pleasant or very pleasant, and therefore will be 
often emotionally charged. 

As a result of these individual differences 
in attitudes and values, some things that seem 
very important to one marriage partner will 
seem relatively unimportant to the other. These 
differences may be in the areas of tastes in food 
and recreation, attitudes toward money, toward 
having and raising children, toward owning a 
home and car, toward travel, education, music, 
art, and so on. When two people are married 
all these are areas where they must often make 
mutual decisions. That is why it is so important 
that each one attempt to understand the mean- 
ings and values of the other, and that they be 
willing to make a real effort at attaining suc- 
cessful communication if their marriage is to 
bring satisfaction to them both. 

Married couples not only use verbal means of 
attempting to arrive at a basis of mutual under- 
standing, but they also utilize nonverbal means 
perhaps more than they realize. They do try 
to take the role of the other, and perhaps to the 
degree that they are successful in really coming 
to an understanding of how the partner feels 
in various situations the marriage will be suc- 
cessful. Married partners do respond to the 
nonverbal gestures, postures, body movements 
of each other and there is much communica- 
tion without verbalization. 

Many married couples also learn to respond 
to the language of the muscle tensions and can 
detect the mood and feelings of eack other by 
this means. By nonverbal cues to which they 
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respond almost unconsciously after a few years 
of married life, they learn to know when their 
spouse is angry, annoyed, or bored. 

Over a period of years there is established 
an agreement between the partners regarding 
the meanings of words, situations, and classes 
of people. This may be one reason why, after 
ten or more years of living together, married 
people tend to act and talk alike. They seem 
to.stress the “we’’ more than the “I’’ when 
talking to others. 

Their sexual life together is another mode 
of nonverbal communication which married 


pairs learn to use with varying degrees of 
success. Plant says sex becomes a medium 
through which one person talks to another in 
a most intense, accurate, and subtle fashion." 

The success or failure of the married couple 
in their communication with each other will be 
reflected in behavior in all areas of their life, 
but especially in their behavior toward one an- 
other and toward their children. Therefore it 
becomes clear that communication is the key to 
family interaction. 


T Plant, op. cit. 


Sharing in Family Financial Management by 
_High-School Students 


DENISE FRANCQ MOORE' 


THE American family is one of the primary 
agencies in which democratic living can be 
learned and practiced. But if it is to do so, it 
is the responsibility of all members to become 
conscious of the qualities and practices in fam- 
ily living that are democratic, and then to pro- 
mote and encourage them. This report is based 
on the supposition that money management is 
one of those family activities in which it is 
desirable that each member participate. 

Money management, like all management, is 
a three-step mental process, involving the plan- 
ning of expenditures and savings, controlling 
the financial plan while it is being carried out, 
and evaluating the final results so that it may 
be improved in the future. The mechanical 
details of financial management are perhaps not 
as important for family well-being as the reali- 
zation by all members that they should work 
together in the money-management process. 

The spending pattern and management meth- 
ods which the parents use are significant be- 


* Based on the author's unpublished M.A. thesis, ‘Roles 
and Attitudes Toward Their Roles of Selected Upper-Middle 
Class Family Members, Particularly the Junior and Senior 
Class High School Student,’’ Department of Home Manage- 
ment, Michigan State College, 1953, 
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cause they determine the kind of living the 
child will experience for many years, and they 
establish the foundation upon which he will 
probably build his own habits and practices. 
Sharing in the management of the family in- 
come prepares the child to assume the respon- 
sibility of handling money in his own family; 
he understands why he can not have as much 
money to spend as he wants, he gains in self- 
confidence, is more willing to cooperate, and 
feels himself an important member of the 
family. 

Adolescence is a transition period during 
which the child should be preparing to assume 
adult responsibilities. To what extent does the 
junior- and senior-class high-school student 
participate in the money management process 
of the family? How do both he and his 
parents feel toward the extent of his partici- 
pation? Upon what issues of money manage- 
ment are the family members in agreement or 
disagreement ? 

Information regarding the high school stu- 
dents’ participation in the money management 
process of the family was obtained by an in- 
formal, yet guided, interview with 12 selected 
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upper-middle-class families? Each father, 
mother, and junior- or senior-class high-school 
student was interviewed separately. A case 
study of the money-management process of 
each family was then compiled from the data 
in order to discover any trends or patterns that 
might be considered typical of this particular 
group of families. It is realized that two of the 
limitations of the study were the size and 
highly selected nature of the sample; however, 
it was designed to be only a pilot study from 
which very tentative generalizations could be 
made. There was no statistical analysis of the 
data. 

According to the persons interviewed, high- 
school students on the whole did not partici- 
pate in the money-management process of the 
family, at least not to the extent that is recom- 
mended by those interested in family living 
practices. Various reasons were offered for this 
general condition: the parents were capable of 
doing the managing and the children were con- 
tent to let them assume the full responsibility ; 
some adolescents felt their parents would think 
they were trying to “run the family business” 
if they showed an interest in it. On the other 
hand, many of the parents thought that their 
children would meet financial responsibility 
soon enough and should not be confronted with 
money matters until it was necessary. 

Of particular interest was the fact that the 
high-school students did not seem to want a 
more active part in the money-management 
process. One boy said: “I am not interested 
in the finances. There is always something else 
that is better to do. . . . I don’t think any stu- 
dents my age arte interested in the spending of 
the family income. All we are interested in 
is getting three meals a day, and if we get that, 
it is enough.” They seemed to trust their 
parents’ judgment and considered their. deci- 
sions as final. These particular students prob- 
ably did not have any personal need to be in- 


2 These 12 families were selected according to the Index 
of Status Characteristics as outlined in W. Lloyd, Warner, 
Marchia, Meeker and Kenneth, Eells. Social Class in America 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949). Also, 
they were all acquaintances of the investigator. 
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terested in the financial decisions of the family. 
They were given allowances which they ap- 
parently considered adequate to cover their 
needs. Beyond that, only those discussions over 
money matters that directly affected them held 
their interest. Some, however, suggested that 
they might be more active in the management 
process if they knew the basic money-manage- 
ment principles. 

This seemed to support the concern of many 
of the parents over the children’s lack of in- 
terest. They thought perhaps they had neg- 
lected a part of the training of their children. 
One parent stated: “I think that perhaps we 
could have stimulated more interest in the 
family finances but then we did not think the 
children would be interested. Now that I 
think of it, they might have been.” 

Since money matters are of prime importance 
in most families, the subjects upon which the 
members within each family group agreed or 
disagreed merit special attention. Two agree- 
ments concerned continuance of family habits 
of handling money and participation in the 
purchase of large expenditure items. Four dis- 
agreements were on the understanding of the 
phrase “family financial management,” meth- 
ods of training children in this area, capability 
of children in handling money, and the use 
of a special “windfall” of money. 

It was the usual opinion within each family 
that the children would continue the money- 
management habits of their parents. This may 
happen, but it seems a bit unusual since there 
appeared to be such a lack of parent-child par- 
ticipation in the management process. Though, 
as one mother said: “I think it is possible 
without any mechanisms to give the children 
attitudes and feelings about how to handle 
money. It is really amazing how much they 
learn from observations that you do not realize 
they are learning.” 

Each person was asked to describe the pro- 
cedure of purchasing a large expenditure item— 
something the whole family could enjoy. Gen- 
erally, the same pattern was outlined by each 
member of a family. They agreed that the 
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final decision was the parents’ and that the 
young people were not consulted on financial 
matters. Their suggestions were limited to the 
color, style, shape, or make of a pending 
purchase. This again tends to support the 
over-all conclusion that there was limited par- 
ticipation of the children in the money-man- 
agement process. 

When there was disagreement within a fam- 
ily, the father and mother shared similar ideas 
oftener than did the parent-child combinations. 
There are several possible explanations for this. 
The parents, since they knew the investigator, 
were perhaps making the financial management 
process and the attitudes of each of the mem- 
bers toward it appear rather optimistic. The 
children, on the other hand, expressed their true 


feelings with few inhibitions. Or, perhaps, the | 


parents were just unaware of their children’s 
apparent disagreements over financial matters 
since there was little discussion of finances 
within the families. 

The definition of ‘family financial manage- 
ment” was one topic on which the family mem- 
bers were not in accord. This, too, points out 
the lack of participation, as active participation 
on the part of all members would surely yield 
a more unified understanding of its meaning. 

Many of the parents believed they were not 
making enough effort to train their children to 
manage money. Only one child, however, made 
such a statement. The exact ways the children 
should learn to manage money were sometimes 
a source of disagreement between parents. A 
father explained: “I think our son is old enough 
to pick out his own clothes. Then, if he makes 
a mistake, it is his own fault. But his mother 
doesn’t think he is capable, so she goes with 
him. We disagree, but it is the little dis- 
agreements that hold a family together.” 

All persons were asked whether or not they 
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thought the young people would be capable of 
handling their own finances with the training 
they had received. Most of the parents agreed 
they would. Many of the children, however, 
explained that since they did not know the 
basic money-management principles they might 
encounter some difficulty. 

“What would your family do with any wind- 
fall of money you might win as a prize?” 
The children believed that the money would be 
saved for their college education while most 
of the mothers wanted to provide an extra 
pleasure for the family or to improve the home. 
The fathers appeared to be the most generous 
and would either give the money to their wives, 
their children, or some charitable organization. 

These are a few of the topics on which the 
responses of the family groups tended to be in 
disagreement. It is evident from these that 
there were no serious, expressed disagreements 
within these particular family groups. 

From a study such as this, the following 
questions arise: Is the lack of participation of 
the high-school student in the money manage- 
ment process of the family serious? Should he 
really share the responsibilities to the extent 
that is recommended by many persons interested 
in family stability? Would a sample of fami- 
lies of a lower income group present the same 
situation if it were studied? 

These and other questions remain unan- 
swered but furnish topics for further thought 
and investigation. If it is agreed that the fam- 
ily as a whole should have a common under- 
standing of the money-management process of 
the family income, then such a concept needs 
to be popularized and presented to the parents 
of very young children. There is little value 
in trying to educate parents with children of 
high-school age on this point. 
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The Married Home Economics Graduate, 1900-1950 


RUTH T. LEHMAN 
School of Home Economics, The Obio State University 


Ear y IN 1951 the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of Ohio State University surveyed the 
alumnz of its first fifty years, 1900-1950. In 
this time 3,488 home economists had been 
granted one or more degrees by the institution. 
Of these there were 3,259 living alumnz for 
whom addresses were on file. Seventy percent 
of them (2,284) returned the survey question- 
naire. 

An interesting aspect of the study of the 
2,160 respondents who held the bachelor’s de- 
gree of the institution was the picture given 
of the married home economics graduate. Four 
out of five were or had been married; the ratio 
was scarcely less (seven out of ten) for the 
group who had been out of college not over 
five years. This marriage rate varies less than 
ten percent from the national figures for a 
somewhat comparable age group of the general 
population,’ and is considerably higher than 
that reported for college alumnz in a study 
made of its members by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women.? The latter figure, 
however, may be at least partly accounted for 
by a basic difference in sample. The respond- 
ents in the present study were a generous pro- 
portion of the total home economics alumnz 
body. Those in the AAUW study, on the other 
hand, represented those alumnze who belonged 
to the professional organization. Experience 
with other professional groups suggests that a 
fairly high proportion of eligible alumnz either 
did not hold membership or had discontinued 
it after marriage and so did not contribute to 
the group's picture. 

From information given by the home eco- 
nomics alumna, it is evident that they tended 
to marry young—69 percent of the married 

1 Calculated from data given—as of March 1950—in Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 1952. Table 30, p. 24. 

* Patricia Woodward Cautley, AAUW Members Look at 
College Education, An Interim Report. Washington (D.C.: 


American Association of University Women, 1949). Caicu- 
lated from data in Table 1, p. viii. 
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group had been married in less than three years 
after graduation, and practically all (94 per- 
cent) by the time of their tenth reunion. As 
might be expected, the trend toward early mar- 
riage was found to be most marked in recent 
years. Almost a third of the married group in 
the graduating classes of 1946-50 had attained 
that status while still in college; in fact, three- 
fourths were married either then or less than 
a year after graduation. This trend was first 
noted in the classes of 1941-45. It may have 
been due to one of several causes. Undoubtedly 
the urgency of a war period had its influence. 
Probably the more general acceptance of mar- 
ried women in the different professions and 
occupational fields was also a factor. 

Most of the group studied (84.7 percent) 
had married college men. In fact two-thirds 
of the husbands held one or more college de- 
grees. It is not surprising, then, to find two- 
thirds of them also in the upper occupational 
classes of the United States Census; i.e. “pro- 
fessional” and “‘proprietor-manager-official”’ 
groups. Less than a tenth were farmers. 

Few of the wives held degrees beyond the 
bachelor’s; only 8 percent as compared with 
27.3 percent of the single women. Such ad- 
vanced study was more characteristic of the 
older married women, however, where 13.7 
percent had received either the master’s or doc- 
tor’s degree or both. 

Permanence of Marriage. Broken homes 
were not common. In fact, census data—as 
of March, 1950—would indicate that both 
widowhood and divorce were higher among 
women of the general population than for this 
group of alumnz. This statement is based on 
the number of women who were reported on 
that date as single, married, widowed, or di- 
vorced,* rather than on the figures usually 
quoted, i.e. number of deaths in proportion to 


® Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952, op. cit. 
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the population, and divorces granted in relation 
to the number of marriages performed in the 
same year. 

The incidence of widowhood was markedly 
less than for women of the general population, 
a finding which is not surprising in the light of 
other studies which have shown an apparent re- 
lationship between advanced education and a 
lowered mortality rate. In 95 cases (or 5.4 per- 
cent) the home had been broken by death. 
About one-fourth of the widows had remarried 
by the time the study was made. 

A small percentage were divorced (37 or 
2.1 percent), slightly less than was found for 
the general population of women. An addi- 
tional 1.4 percent had been divorced and re- 
married. Apparently divorce had not increased 
with recent graduates, since 87 percent of all 
who had been divorced up to the time of the 
study had been out of college more than ten 
years. In fact 76 percent of the cases were 
from the classes of 1921-30 and 1931-40. 

Size of Family. Children were usual in 
alumnz families. In fact, 76.3 percent of all 
who had been married reported living children; 
44.6 percent, one or more of preschool age. 

Of those alumnz who might be assumed to 
represent completed fertility—having been 
graduated from twenty-five to thirty years ear- 
lier-—four out of five had one or more chil- 
dren, The average number per mother was 
2.08, slightly lower than the 2.21 found for 
college alumna by Gamble and Kibbee* for 
approximately the same period, and definitely 
lower than the 3.53 found in the 1940 United 
States Census for all native white women 45-54 
years of age. However, in the latter two reports 
the figures represent all children “ever born” ; 
in the present study, number of living children. 
The difference, therefore, particularly in the case 
of the two college studies, may be more apparent 
than real. At any rate, the home-economics 
mother of that period barely reproduced her- 
self and her husband. 

‘College Birth Rate Climb Continues," News Release, 
June 11, 1952. Wilton, Mass.: The College Project, Popu- 


lation Reference Bureau. 
5 Statistical Abstracts of the U.S., 1952, Table 40, p. 42. 
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Figures for the period 10-15 years after grad- 
uation are more encouraging. Not only were 
mothers of that group having more children 
(2.31), but more alumne were married and 
having children. Apparent superiority to the 
1.83 of Gamble’s and Kibbee’s group may be 
due to the fact that their data are for the tenth 
year of each class represented, while the OSU 
findings cover the tenth through the fifteenth 
year after graduation. 

What of the more recent graduates? It is, 
of course, too early to tell whether they will 
surpass this rate. As might be expected, only 
half of those who had been out of college from 
one to five years had children. However, these 
already averaged 1.29 per mother. 

Gainful Employment.® About one-fourth (28 


* percent) were gainfully employed at the time 


of the study; practically the same (26.8 per- 
cent) as for all married women in the United 
States who had ever been married.” Three out 
of four of those employed had full-time jobs. 
Approximately half had no children, hence 
could give full time to their work. Part-time 
work was most common among those with two 
or more children. As the children grew older, 
however, mothers tended to enter again the 
full-time labor market. Thus we find 75 per- 
cent of the women workers whose youngest 
children had reached high-school age in this 
group. 

The highest rate of employment was among 
the few whose husbands were in clerical, or 
skilled, or semiskilled occupations. Yet in the 
other groups—professional, proprictor-official- 
managers, farmers—approximately 20 percent 
of the wives were also working. The trend in 
all groups was toward full-time employment. 
This may have been largely due to the fact that 
teaching was most commonly the type of work 
(42 percent) undertaken. 


“The Employment Status of a Group 
Educ. Res. Bull., Oct. 14, 


* Ruth T. Lehman. 
of Home Economics Alumnz. 


1953. 
7 Calculated for all women—20 years or older—ever mar. 


ried. Source: Bureau of the Census. Current Population Re- 
ports, Labor Force, ‘‘Marital and Family Characteristics of the 
Labor Force in the United States: March 1950.’’ P-50, No. 29 
(May 2, 1951), Table 3, p. 7. 
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Community Activities. Busy as these home- 
makers undoubtedly were, most of them found 
time to take part in various community activi- 
ties. An earlier report® has indicated that their 
highest participation was in religious groups, 
then in school-civic and social activities. They 
gave evidence, too, of having a more rounded 
program of participation than did the single 
alumnz—who, it is true, were largely profes- 
sional women—since they were more active in 
social, special interest and welfare groups. 

Moreover, through the years, they consistently 
gave leadership to the community. Except for 
the first ten years out of college—when they 
were either continuing their profession for a 
short time or establishing their family—around 
50 percent of their community activities were 
given to service on committees or as officers. In 
fact, the latter service was particularly common 
among those who children were all of school 
age. 

Summary. This group of home economics 
alumnz showed a high marriage rate, approxi- 
mating that of the general population of women 


®Ruth T. Lehman, ‘‘The Home Economics Graduate in 
the Community,’’ Journal of Home Economics, Dec., 1953. 


within a similar age rangs. Tending always to 
marry fairly soon after graduation, they now 
marry while in school or the first year out of 
college. They marry college men; men also 
who are members of what have been considered 
the more favored occupational groups. Among 
them the incidence of divorce is slightly lower 
than for the general population of married 
women; widowhood is considerably lower. 
There is some evidence that family size of 
alumnz has been increasing in recent years. But 
whether this is a real increase, or whether it 
simply means that mothers are having their 
children earlier, can be answered only after these 
women have reached the stage of completed 
fertility. Paid employment occurs in the group 
at the same rate as in the general population of 
married women. By far the highest proportion 
of those so employed are engaged in full-time 
work, and this most commonly is teaching. 

Despite their full life as homemakers—caring 
for children and sometimes working outside the 
home—these women find time for community 
activities. They have, in general, a varied pro- 
gram of interests, and give much service as lead- 
ers. 











$6.50 for adults, half price for children. 





MAKE IT CALIFORNIA OR BUST IN 1954 


Bring the family and come west for a real family vacation next summer and take in the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council on Family Relations, July 8-10, and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Meeting in nearby San Francisco, July 6-9. See the Giant Redwoods, Lake Tahoe, Yo- 
semite, San Francisco, Chinatown, and the beautiful bridges, all in or near the Bay Area. 

NCEFR meetings will be held on Mills College Campus, in Oakland. A good setup for the 
meetings; swimming pool and woods for hiking. Easy to get to San Francisco. Board and room, 


Family life workshops planned before and after annual meetings: College of the Pacific; Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and at Los Angeles. Plan your trip out via the northern or 
southern route, and return via the central route. Write for folder on ‘““What to See in the West.” 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELING SECTION 


Sponsored by the American Association of Marriage Counselors* 
ROBERT W. LAIDLAW, M.D., Department Editor 


Sexual Deviation and the Family! 


A. R. MANGUS 
Department of Sociology, Ohio State University 


Tuis paper is an outgrowth of experience 
gained through the California sexual deviation 
research program. This program is an ongoing 
investigation initiated by the state legislature in 
1950 at a time of great public alarm about sex 
crimes in that state. 

The law providing for this study required 
that it be done by the State Department of 


Mental Hygiene, acting through the Langley 


Porter Clinic, a psychiatric facility for training, 
research and service located on the campus of 
the University of California Medical Center in 
San Francisco. The Act requested a program 
of scientific research into the causes and cures 
of sexual deviation and into methods of identify- 
ing potential sex offenders. Most of the re- 
search is conducted under contracts with the 
University of California. It was initiated as a 
five-year program but appropriations are made 
on annual bases. Studies to date have centered 
in survey research to determine the nature, 
magnitude and seriousness of the sex crime 
and delinquency problem; research into the etio- 
logic and treatment factors in victimization epi- 
sodes involving adult offenders and child victims, 
a study of etiologic and rehabilitation factors in 
patients committed for mental hospital treat- 
ment under the California sexual psychopath 
law, and a survey of the scientific literature on 
sexual deviation. 

Human sexuality and its aberrant forms is a 
subject of vital importance to all concerned with 
research, teaching and service in the area of 
marriage and the family. Sexual relationships 


* Materials published in this section represent the opinions 
of the authors and do not necessarily represent the position 
of the American Association of Marriage Counselors, 

t Presented before the 16th Annual Groves Conference on 
Marriage and the Family, Columbus, Ohio, April 20, 1953. 
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rank high among the factors that determine 
marital success or failure. They are basic in 
determining the form and stability of the family 
and directly or indirectly they affect the person- 
ality development of children. 

It is the aim of this paper to set forth some 
hypotheses suggested by the sexual deviation 
study and which have special significance for 
the family. It is hoped that some of these gen- 
eralizations may have interesting implications 
for those engaged in marriage counseling and in 
family life education and research. 


Sexual Deviation and Deviants 


Sexual deviation is a concept lacking any 
standard definition. As used here it refers to 
a wide variety of forms of sexual expression 
considered antisocial, unacceptable, or inap- 
propriate in the situations in which they occur. 
They represent one category of a broader classi- 
fication of social deviation. Other categories 
include such behaviors as pathological lying, 
drug addiction, forgery, and stealing. Sexual 
deviations differ from other forms of social 
aberration due largely to the highly irrational 
and emotional reactions aroused by sex deviants 
of most types. 

Sexual deviants are not all alike. They are 
exceedingly variable with regard to the form 
of their unacceptable behavior and with regard 
to the conditions under which they act out their 
sexual impulses in antisocial ways. They differ 
widely with respect to the degree of behavior 
pathology which they display. While recent 
legislation has been based on the theory that 
sex offenders are disordered personalities in need 
of treatment for their illness, they are not all 
pathological. Many fall well within the ranks 
of so-called “normal” persons. It has been 
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Deviant sex acts upon which the laws are 
frequently invoked cover a wide range. Most 
serious ate those acts which involve the use of 
fotce by an offender on an unwilling victim. 
This includes forcible rape and other forms of 
heterosexual and homosexual assaults. These 
forcible acts are fairly infrequent. Much more 
frequent and equally serious in the eyes of the 
law and of public opinion are sex acts involving 
adult offenders who use children as sexual ob- 
jects, Less serious perhaps but of great con- 
comm to law enforcement officials are sex acts 





peeping, and other sexual acts in public places 
The authorities are also much concerned 
with and various types of prostitu- 


, O8 lesser concern to the 
public ase nonmarital vex activities, both hetero- 
sexual and homosexual, performed in private 
and on a voluntary basis by adults. 


“Causal” off Sexual Deviation 
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given acts of misbehavior, Hence it is assumed 
that no single factor and ne wnitasy view will 
serve to explain the problem of sexual deviation 
Such deviation results from the operation of 
multiple events and sequences of events. The 
research problem becomes one of isolating these 
events that are necessary and sufficient t pee 
duce the resulting behavioe to be explained. 
This herculean research task is then one of 
identifying those factors that are always peesent 
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emphasized often that our society is character- 
ized by a very marked degree of cultural du- 
plicity. In the sexual sphere there are wide 
disparities between conduct held to be right or 
wrong in principle and therefore prescribed or 
proscribed by law and conduct sanctioned by 
many groups under secretive conditions. This 
duplicity is manifested in a vast underground of 
sexual activities denied in principle but accepted 
in practice so long as it remains secret and un- 
reported. The result is that persons are fre- 
quently detected, socially censured, discharged 
from their jobs or even arrested, convicted, and 
imprisoned for sex acts that are fairly common- 
place in the general population. Hence, not all 
sex offenders are sexual deviates in any patho- 
logical sense. It is also true that not all patho- 
logical sex deviates are offenders in the legal 
sense. 

It is also true that reasonably normal and 
mature persons sometimes behave in abnormal 
and immature ways. Occasional deviation from 
conventional or expected behavior is not un- 
common among most people. Such deviation 
may occur as a part of exploratory actions or as 
a temporary adjustment to stress or frustration. 
In the pathological deviate unacceptable sex 
behavior is no transient response to an unusual 
situation. For him it has developed as a way of 
life. He may display unacceptable behavior so 
thoroughly learned and practiced that he appears 
incapable of conforming to social expectations. 

Another type of “normal” sex offender is 
seen in what is called the subcultural deviate. 
He is a product of a particular segment of the 
larger society. In his own subculture he in- 
corporates the values and expectations of his 
group and conforms to social controls. The 
standards and expectations, the permissions and 
prohibitions of that group differ, however, from 
those of other groups into which the individual 
moves. Hence, a man who is accustomed to 
engaging in certain types of play with children 
in his home neighborhood in the Southeast may 
be arrested for child molestation when he does 
the same in Los Angeles. 

Three major types of pathological sexual 
deviates are found among those in our studies. 
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These are mentally retarded sex deviates, men- 
tally disordered deviates, and deviates character- 
ized by that well-known personality disorder 
called ‘psychopathic personality." The mentally 
retarded or mentally deficient person occupies 
a difficult place in modern society. In his ef- 
forts to satisfy his needs in an environment too 
complex for his abilities he often developes 
behavior that is inept, inappropriate, and some- 
times bizarre and antisocial. Among the men- 
tally disordered sexual deviates are those psy- 
chotics who are too withdrawn to conform to 
social expectations and those neurotics whose 
aberrant sexual impulses are acted out as a 
defense against deep seated anxieties. 

Special attention is given to the so-called “sex 
psychopath.” He is characterized by impulsive 
and irresponsible behavior. He tends to act 
out his antisocial sex impulses without regard to 
consequences to himself or to others. He is 
notably lacking in ability to control his behavior 
in conformity to group requirements. 

Those who have studied the psychopath most 
intensely characterize him as follows: 


Lacks the capacity for entering into social relation- 
ships on an intimate basis and for incorporating social 
norms through the process of identification and role- 
taking. 

Concentrates largely on attempts to gratify his own 
appetites and desires, with little sympathetic regard 
for others. 

Is adept in getting along with others in casual, 
impersonal relations but his social relationships often 
turn out to be utilitarian, exploiting, and irresponsible. 

Is unable to forego immediate satisfactions in order 
to achieve most lasting values. 

Is unable to profit by experience. 

Is far less inhibited sexually than are more mature 
persons. 

Is impulsive and repetitive in his antisocial acts 
and cannot tolerate tension. 

Cannot be considerate of others because he is unable 
to feel the discomfort of others. 

Lacks identification capacity and therefore is with- 
out a mature conscience, and without a full capacity 
for guilt feeling. 

Uses ingratiating techniques for manipulating other 
people. 

Has an undisciplined personality that apparently 
stems from arrested social development in the early 
years of life. 
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Deviant sex acts upon which the laws are 
frequently invoked cover a wide range. Most 
serious are those acts which involve the use of 
force by an offender on an unwilling victim. 
This includes forcible rape and other forms of 
heterosexual and homosexual assaults. These 
forcible acts are fairly infrequent. Much more 
frequent and equally serious in the eyes of the 
law and of public opinion are sex acts involving 
adult offenders. who use children as sexual ob- 
jects. Less serious perhaps but of great con- 
cern to law enforcement officials are sex acts 
which outrage the sense of public decency. 
Most prominent in this category are such aber- 
rant acts as exhibitionism, persistent window 
peeping, and other sexual acts in public places. 
The legal authorities are also much concerned 
with prostitution and various types of prostitu- 
tion involvements. Of lesser concern to the 
public are nonmarital sex activities, both hetero- 
sexual and homosexual, performed in private 
and on a voluntary basis by adults. 


“Causes” of Sexual Deviation 


It is to the lasting credit of the California 
legislature that it took a rational rather than an 
emotional and punitive approach to the social 
problem created by sexual deviates. Sponsors 
of the sexual deviation research act recognized 
that the basic problem in this type of misconduct 
is that of gaining a better understanding of 
causation. Only on the basis of such an‘ under- 
standing can the most effective programs of 
therapy and preventive treatment be developed, 
and valid methods of identifying potential of- 
fenders be devised. 

The problem of etiology in sexual deviation 
is an exceedingly difficult one and presents a 
major challenge to the sciences of man. While 
this problem is far from solved, several widely 
accepted hypotheses provide for some promising 
research approaches to studies of the habitual 
and pathological sex offender. 

Multiple causation. A basic generalization 
holds that persistent misconduct is a function 
of a complex of factors some of which are 
predisposing while others serve to precipitate 
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given acts of misbehavior. Hence it is assumed 
that no single factor and no unitary view will 
serve to explain the problem of sexual deviation. 
Such deviation results from the operation of 
multiple events and sequences of events. The 
research problem becomes one of isolating those 
events that are necessary and sufficient to pro- 
duce the resulting behavior to be explained. 
This herculean research task is then one of 
identifying those factors that are always present 
when the misconduct occurs and in the absence 
of which it does not occur. 

Learning Theory. Persistent sexual deviation 
is judged to be an outcome of a progressively in- 
appropriate process of social learning. Patho- 
logical behavior like normal behavior is con- 
sidered the end result of learning. Hereditary 
and constitutional factors certainly play a part 
in determining learning capacities but the major 
content and direction of social learning appears 
to be determined largely by culture and social 
interaction. Social learning here refers to skill 
in conforming or adjusting to the reactions and 
expectations of others. 

Throughout the ages social philosophers have 
observed that man is a social animal. Only 
recently however, have social scientists begun 
to discover the full importance and significance 
of this ancient observation. The discoveries 
began with important conceptualizations formu- 
lated by pioneer sociologists and social psychol- 
ogists. They established the view that the hu- 
man personality is essentially the product of 
social interaction, that man is an integral part 
of the social situations which envelop him, and 
that taken out of his social matrices he cannot 
be fully understood. These views have been 
confirmed by theoretical and empirical research. 
They outmode the older biological and environ- 
mental determinisms and all unitary explana- 
tions of human behavior. The social sciences 
have arrived at a thoroughly dynamic view of 
social relationships. The person is seen as a 
product of an endless and inevitable process of 
interaction. This process involves the person 
and the social situations which envelop him 
and of which he forms an integral part. The 
family, for example, is no longer viewed as a 
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collection of individuals but as a “unity of 
interacting persons.” The dynamic quality of 
interaction has been described in terms of role- 
taking processes. By such processes persons are 
normally able to share each other’s attitudes, 
feelings, and intentions. This kind of social 
sensitivity is basic to social interaction and the 
communicative processes upon which human 
society rests. 

Seen in this perspective the person is in a 
continuous process of adjustment and readjust- 
ment in fields of forces that impinge upon him. 
In these fields he maintains a dynamic equi- 
librium or he experiences breakdowns in the 
form of illnesses and disorders including dis- 
orders in the sexual sphere. 

It is evident that this dynamic concept of 
social interaction or social relationships has 
tremendous significance both for social research 
and for the practice of the human services in- 
cluding marriage and family counseling, medical 
and public health practice. For social science it 
signalizes the advent of new vistas in the science 
of human relationships. For the therapist and 
educator it confirms a point of view already 
accepted by many practitioners. The person is 
viewed as a focus in a field of social interaction 
which profoundly affects his attitudes, feelings, 
ideas, and even his bodily processes. His mi- 
graines, his ulcers, his urticarias, his eczemas, 
his neuroses and psychoses, his sexual devia- 
tions, his hypertensions and heart ailments, even 
his injuries in accident involvements have social 
and emotional factors in their etiology, treatment 
and prevention. 


Those who study deviant behavior are able to gain 
in their understanding of ordered conduct and of con- 
forming behaviors. It is now widely understood that 
humans become orderly beings by gradually incorporat- 
ing into their own personalities society's values, norms 
and rules through a process of identification and 
roletaking.* 


One of the great insights of the present cen- 
tury is embodied in this generalization. It may 


4 Holt, Louisa P, ‘‘Identification; A Crucial Concept for 
Sociology."” Buli, Menninger Clinic. 14:164-173, 1950, 

Weinberg, S. Kirson. Society and Personality Disorder. 
(Chapters 3, 4, and 12) New York: Prestice-Hall 1952. 
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be called the human relations view of social 
order. It holds that a person becomes what he 
is because of the sequences and patterns of social 
relationships and emotional attachments in which 
he is incorporated from birth onward. Disci- 
pline over his unacceptable and antisocial im- 
pulses is derived not from the overbalancing 
forces of inborn ethical tendencies or from the 
application of reason alone but through a process 
of indentification with the group and with its 
values and expectations. In this view people 
do what they are supposed to do as members of 
society through a process of informal and un- 
witting learning. This process is not one of 
imitation in the sense of conscious copying of 
observed behaviors. It is much more subtle and 
involves unconscious and unintentional inter- 
nalization by the child of society’s norms. These 
norms then become the bases of his own con- 
duct. 

Identification and role-taking. One of the 
most distinctive qualities found in humans is 
this capacity for identification and role-taking. 
By this capacity a person unconsciously repro- 
duces in himself approximately the same feel- 
ings, attitudes, ethical ideals, and responses that 
characterize those with whom he forms intimate 
contacts. By this process one person is enabled 
to imaginatively put himself in the place of 
another, to play the role of the other. In that 
role he is able to evaluate himself and his con- 
duct as the other person evaluates him and his 
behavior. In so far as these role-models repre- 
sent the group ways or culture patterns, the de- 
veloping individual is able to control his own 
behavior in accordance with the demands of 
society or with that segment of society in which 
he is reared. 

It is noted that as the child incorporates 
within his own response systems the values and 
norms of his society, he experiences them as 
his own. He does not feel that he is acting out 
his own nature. It is for this reason that these 
internalized controls have often been misin- 
terpreted as instinctual. 

The process of role-taking represents essen- 
tially an ability of a person to shift his own 
attitud::, feelings, and views and to share those 
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of others. The discovery and description of 
this social process is of fairly recent origin. 
Some of the major contributors to this insight 
into human conduct are Sigmund Freud,? the 
father of psychoanalysis, Emile Durkheim,® a 
famous French sociologist, Charles Horton 
Cooley,* one of the fathers of American soci- 
ology, and George Herbert Mead,® a social 
philosopher. 

_ A general description of the identification 
process has been beautifully stated in an analogy 
by the psychiatrist Karl Menninger.* He writes 
“personality (formation) can be likened to the 
process of photosynthesis which takes place in 
plants. Leaves take in substances from the air 
and soil and organize them by means of chloro- 
phyll and sunlight into substances which make 


the plant’s structure and growth. In the same, 


way a (little) child somehow absorbs or incor- 
porates thrdugh processes not yet very clear to us 
(identification and role-taking) the feelings of 
the persons in his family for each other, and 
synthesizes them with his own feelings into pat- 
terns of reactions which come to represent his 
personality.” 

Through these human relationship processes 
the child is gradually transformed into a func- 
tioning member of his groups. Normally he 
has an irresistible tendency as a child to repro- 
duce in his own style of living those habits, 
attitudes, feelings, ideas, and beliefs held by the 
role models that control him. He-tends un- 
consciously to build himself in the likeness of 
those who are closest to him and who satisfy 
his emotional needs. The first models are par- 
ents or parent figures. These are followed by 
a succession of teachers, other respected adults, 


2 Sigmund Freud. Civilization and Its Discontents. Trans- 
lated by Joan Reviere. London: Hogarth 1930, and Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. Translated by 
James Strachey. London: Hogarth 1922. 

®Emile Durkheim. L’Education Morale, 
Alcan, 1925. 

* Charles Horton Cooley. 
New York: Scribners, 1922. 

5 George Herbert Mead. Mind, Self and Society. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

*Karl Menninger. ‘“The Anatomy and Physiology of 
Personality.” Bull. of the Menninger Clinic, 14:75-80. 
March 1950. 


Paris: F. 


Human Nature and Conduct. 
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ideal persons, and age mates. 

If then all children are born with this sensi- 
tivity to the attitudes, feelings and expectations 
of others, why do so many fail to become 
ordered members of society? One reason may 
be found in the fact that many children are 
deprived of warm, intimate, durable and con- 
sistent relationships with parent figures during 
infancy and early childhood. As a result the 
child fails to receive a good start in life. He 
may be grossly retarded in his role-taking abili- 
ties and less responsive to social controls. He 
may become a person characterized by coo! and 
mechanistic detachment from any stable role 
models, incapable of identifying with others in 
intimate, sustained relationships. Thus he may 
become a person characterized technically as the 
“psychopath,” a self-centered, impulse-ridden 
individual too deficient in role-taking facility to 
profit by experience. 

This deprivation may be exerted on the child 
in several ways. In the first place, the parents 
may be psychopathic deviates themselves. The 
child by identifying with them incorporates their 
perverse forms of behavior. In the second 
place, the child may be deprived of any con- 
tinuing relationship with parent figures during 
early life. In the third place he may be de- 
ptived of emotional fulfillment by inconsistent, 
and unhealthy parental attitudes. Such attitudes 
are seen in the rejecting, the over-protecting, 
the perfectionistic, and the casual, indifferent 
parent. 

Family factors are basic in pathologic sex 
deviation. In the light of all that is presently 
known about repetitive-compulsive sexual devi- 
ations it appears that inadequate family life 
provides one key to its genesis. The inadequacy 
appears mainly in the area of disturbed parent- 
child relations during the child’s earliest years. 
No one can claim that this family life depriva- 
tion is the necessary and sufficient component in 
the etiology of habitual sexual deviation, for 
some deviates come from families that seem 
quite normal, and many deprived children be- 
come mature conforming adults. What can be 
asserted with some degree of confidence is that 
this early deprivation tips the scales in the direc- 
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tion of the development of pathological be- 
haviors including sexual deviations. 


Therapeutic and Preventive Treatment 


Presently there are two views regarding the 
treatment of criminal sex deviates. A popular 
view holds that these offendets are morally de- 
praved and degenerate persons to be punished 
to the full extent of the legal codes. The other 
view is that sexual deviates are victims of be- 
havior pathologies and in need of therapeutic 
treatment. In pursuit of the treatment policy 
California courts commit many criminal devi- 
ates for indeterminate periods of therapy in 
mental hospitals upon a judgment that they are 
treatable “sexual pyschopaths.”’ This criterion of 
treatability generally keeps the extreme psycho- 
pathic personality out of the hospital. Offenders 
in this extreme category are more likely to be 
committed to prisons and jails for protective 
custody. While the hospitalized deviates are 
designated sex psychopaths they represent vari- 
ous degrees of pathological deviation. 

The types-of treatment indicated for the hos- 

pitalized deviates are mainly individual psycho- 
therapy and group therapy. Due to lack of 
enough psychiatric personnel to conduct inten- 
sive interview therapies, the group approach is 
used almost exclusively. This approach is not 
only the most practical one, it also seems 
theoretically appropriate. It is believed that the 
antisocial behavior of these patients stems from 
their deficiency in empathic role-taking facility 
and in distorted self-evaluations. In controlled 
therapy groups the individual is provided prac- 
‘tice in social give-and-take where he can form- 
ulate his reactions and share them with others. 
He gains experience in the social skills in which 
he has been deficient or inept. The planned 
social situations include structured therapy 
groups, psychodrama, and formally organized 
patient-directed groups. 

These group settings provide the patient with 
situations favorable to empathic role-taking, to 
shifting perspectives, to developing spontaneity 
and to correcting his responses to conform to 


group expectations. These therapies are based 
on the principle that the behavior disorders 
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under treatment ate products of progressively 
inappropriate social learning. Human beings 
not only learn to react in given ways to other 
persons, they'also learn to react to themselves 
as social objects. Normally they adopt reactions 
that support their conception of themselves and 
suppress or extinguish those that contradict that 
conception. 

The pathological behavior of the treatable 
sexual deviate is presumed to be a product of 
social learning and learning failures. Therapy 
is presumed to be a process of social relearning 
in interactional skills. The extent to which the 
new social skills acquired in the therapeutic 
groups generalize to life situations experienced 
after release is yet to be evaluated. If the types 
of group therapy provided for these social de- 
viates are found effective this finding should 
have much significance for persons interested in 
marriage and family education and counseling. 

The California Legislature, reacting to wide- 
spread public concern with sex crimes, has at- 
tempted preventive as well as treatment ap- 
proaches to the problem. A preventive policy 
was embodied in a law known as the mentally 
abnormal sex offender act, which provided for 
voluntary self-commitment to mental hospitals 
for treatment of persons with deviant sexual 
tendencies but who are not convicted of or 
formally charged with any sex crime. The pre- 
ventive theory back of this law is a meritorious 
one but its provisions have been little used due 
to the difficulty of identifying potentially dan- 
gerous but noncriminal deviates and because if 
made coercive the law would violate the demo- 
cratic principles of civil rights of free citizens. 

In 1949 the California Legislature took an- 
other step considered to be preventive of sex 
crimes against children. This step was in the 
form of a resolution urging school officials to 
indoctrinate children in a set of rules to be fol- 
lowed in guarding against the dangers of being 
victimized by sexual deviates who seek out young 
children as sexual objects. School children were 
to be warned as follows: 

“do not take anything such as candy, toys or money 


from a stranger; do not talk to a stranger on the way 
to and from school; do not accept a ride in a stranger’s 
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automobile; do not “thumb” a ride at any time; do not 
loiter on the way to and from school; if possible walk 
to and from school with other children; if a person 
makes insulting remarks on the way to school, or acts 
in a bad way, tell your teacher or a crossing guard or 
the policeman if you see one. If some person does this 
when you are going home, tell your parents at once 
what has happened. If the person is in an automobile, 
remember what the car looked like and try to memorize 
the license number of the car. Remember what the 
person looked like and what kind of clothes were 


- worn.” 


This approach, while undertaken with good 
intentions, proved ineffective ; for relatively few 
children who are used as sexual objects are 
victimized by strangers. A child is several times 
more likely to be molested by a relative, friend, 
or neighbor than by a stranger, if he is molested 
at all. Also in the majority of cases the child 
is an active or willing participant in the sex 
activity. 

Not only is this approach futile, it may have 
harmful effects on the social and emotional lives 
of some children by creating vague fears and 
anxieties about mysterious, unexplained dangers 
and by creating a sense of alienation and 
estrangement from people. 

In spite of the inappropriate social learning 
involved, attempts have been made all over the 
country to instruct children on how to avoid or 
deal with approaching strangers. A woman's 
club in California recently published a pamphlet 
for parents urging them to instruct their children 
as follows: 

“Don’t play alone in public places 

Don’t hitch-hike 

Never go with anyone who tells you your mother 
wants you 

Don’t go near an automobile to speak to a stranger 

Don’t accept rides from anyone 

Never open the door when your parents are away 

Don’t go places alone. In a theatre, report to the 
usher anyone who is too friendly, who offers to buy 


treats or touches you 
Never go alone into the house of any stranger or 


doubtful acquaintance.” 

The city prosecutor of a southern California 
city cooperated with various community agencies 
in printing and distributing a small booklet 
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modeled after the comic strips. This booklet 
repeated the usual don'ts for children and in 
various scenes depicted slinky-looking men try- 
ing to lure, entice, or bribe small children for 
use as sexual objects, though this objective is 
nowhere made explicit. 

A major difficulty with this approach to sex 
crime preventior is that it warns children 
against something dangerous. Just what is dan- 
gerous is not clear but the implication seems to 
be “avoid all strangers like poison.” This may 
give the child a feeling that he lives in a dan- 
gerous and hostile world, since he lives in a 
world made up so largely of strangers. Much 
more appropriate learning would be provided 
the child if he were instructed as to the real 
risks of sexual aggression and how to take pre- 
cautions against it. 

In conclusion, effective treatment and pre- 
vention in the area of pathological sexual devia- 
tion depends on the creation of conditions 
favorable to social learning. Such learning con- 
sists largely in training and practice in con- 
formity to the reactions and expectations of those 
who represent the social values of the society in 
which the person must live. The main social 
skills needed by the socially adequate person is 
the flexible and spontaneous role-taking capacity 
necessary for social participation, forming 
healthy self-conceptions, and for identifying 
with the values of the culture. 

Through role-taking the person is able to 
react to himself as a social object and to control 
his behavior in accordance with the expectations 
of society’s members. Appropriate therapies are 
skilled efforts to apply the principles of social 
learning and relearning in attempts to substitute 
adjustive behaviors for maladjustive ones. 

The pathological sex deviate and other social 
deviates usually present a background of dis- 
trubed parent-child relations, and a home climate 
unfavorable to social learning during the early 
years of life. This suggests that the most effec- 
tive preventive measures are to be sought in pro- 
grams designed for the improvement of family 
life in all of its relationships. 
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The Problem of Prevarication in Marital Counseling 


HUGO G. BEIGEL 
Department of Psychology, Long Island University 


THE literature dealing with marital counseling 
has given little attention to the problem of pre- 
varication. Yet that a client misrepresents facts 
is a frequent occurrence when there is friction 
between the spouses. Since the counselor, to a 
large extent, must rely on the information he 
receives from those involved, false allegations 
or the concealment of facts prevent him from 
seeing the relationship in its true light. And 
since misinformation obscures both the causes 
underlying the discord and those attitudinal fac- 
tors on which the hope for a change depends, 
prevarication of any kind may prejudice the 
ultimate outcome of the counseling and there- 
fore presents a problem to the counselor. 

The relatively simplest situation is probably 
the one in which the complaining spouse ex- 
aggerates his grievances or the accused mate 
counters with exaggerated charges of his own. 
In some instances such behavior can be ignored, 
in others the parties can be convinced that the 
question of guilt is of little relevance to the 
solution of the basic problems. When the 
marital partners are fundamentally willing to 
continue the relationship in a peaceful manner 
these mutual recriminations can, as a rule, be 
reduced to probabilities which no longer pre- 
clude cooperation. It is not rare, however, that 
either two contradictory statements or two con- 
flicting interpretations remain unentangled be- 
cause either partner insists stubbornly on his 
version. 

False allegations and denials concern attitudes 
more frequently than they concern facts. They 
can relatively often be rectified when they are 
compared with behavior. In particular when 
an attitude is based on a defense mechanism such 
as projection, rationalization, or any other form 
of self-deception the client himself sometimes 
adduces or confirms incidents which, collated 
to the interpretation he gives them, reveal the 
working of his mind. A husband who denies 
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coercive tendencies or any jealous interferences 
with his wife's social life sometimes admits un- 
wittingly more or less subtle threats. Or, with- 
out becoming aware of his disclosure, he justifies 
his behavior by pointing righteously to his lov- 
ing concern and his obligation to guide his wife 
and to save her from all evil influences. Such 
assertions make it possible for the counselor to 
seize the end of a thread and to uncoil the in- 
tricate situation. 

But when crucial material is omitted the coun- 
selor gropes in vain for kinks. Even the plausi- 
ble conclusion at which he arrives may be an 
incorrect one. Especially material that fails to 
favor the client’s point of view is readily over- 
looked in his report. This is so common an ex- 
perience that some psychologists refuse to base 
the analysis of problems involving two people 
on the presentation that comes from only one of 
them. Any one person’s evaluation of a conflict 
situation is likely to be distorted. The distor- 
tion may be unintended or deliberate. In the 
first instance, the counselor’s probing or the 
mate’s supplementary story usually provides cor- 
rective material. But sometimes both partners 
feel that certain happenings are no one’s busi- 
ness but their own. To give an example: A 
woman left her home after a quarrel. The man 
asked me to persuade her to return to him. The 
threat of divorce was uttered. The needlessness 
and undesirability of so drastic a step was dis- 
cussed at length with both partners. By sheer 
accicent it was found out that they were not 
married. Obviously such and similar omissions 
make it difficult if not impossible for the coun- 
selor to choose the most effective approach. 

More often it is one of the mates who keeps 
a secret to himself. A man, Gerald, complained 
that his wife “always” refused marital intimacies. 
The wife, Jean, denied this and countered with 
recriminations. The husband was oversexed, 
she said, and bothered her every day from the 
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minute he came home until late at night with 
his demands. The amorous advance usually 
ended in a quarrel. Insistent questioning re- 
duced these generalizations to a more useful 
concreteness. Jean, indeed, did not refuse in- 
timacies “always,” but she gave in to her hus- 
band’s wishes only about once in two weeks. 
That explained his “bothering.” Since it also 
eliminated the charge of ‘‘oversexedness,” how- 
ever, Jean withdrew to another line of defense. 
Gerald was unbearably coarse, she said, ill- 
mannered, and inconsiderate. Being with him 
was just an unpleasant duty. Since the birth of 
their second child, five years before, she had lost 
interest in all matters sexual. The difficulty 
seemed to boil down to a question of sexual in- 
compatibility involving psychogenic frigidity. 


Gerald appeared to be deeply attached to his, 


wife; it did not seem impossible to assist him 
in making an adjustment if the wife could be 
persuaded to undergo treatment for frigidity. 
This was the counselor's plan of procedure. But 
then a piece of information was elicited from 
Jean that cast out the probability of frigidity or 
lack of sexual interest. She had concealed the 
fact that she was maintaining an affair with an- 
other man. She had been seeing him for the 
last four years about five times a week. Cer- 
tainly, this knowledge was essential to the 
understanding of the case. 

It is not the counselor’s fault if, because of 
such deception, he misjudges an issue.. This, 
however, does not change the fact that his solu- 
tion is likely to be an inapplicable one. In- 
deed, since the prevaricator is apt to be amen- 
able to almost any suggestion as long as his 
special interests are not endangered, the usual 
compromise solution favors only him and is not 
quite fair play. 

Moreover, there are cases in which alleged 
falsehoods constitute the center of the disagree- 
ment. In a recent publication,’ the writer dis- 
cussed the technique used to unravel three cases 
of prevarication. Since they also make apparent 
a few of the problems confronting the counselor, 


1“*Prevarication Under Hypnosis.’’ Journal of Clinical 
and Experimental Hypnosis, No. 3, Vol. I, 1953. 
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two of them will be described here in an ab- 
brievated form. 

Ed, a twenty-five-year-old college-educated 
businessman, was engaged to marry. The date 
of the wedding was set. Suddenly, the girl’s 
parents objected to the marriage. Ed had made 
several statements which they regarded as un- 
true. The mother called Ed a pathological liar 
and tried to dissuade her daughter from marry- 
ing a man with such a severe character defect. 
The girl, Mary, loved Ed, but she agreed to give 
him up if he really was a pathological liar. 

There were two or three fabrications in which 
Ed had been caught. He had mentioned that 
his sister earned eighty dollars a week, whereas 
actually she earned only fifty-eight. He had 
said that he had been granted a scholarship at 
Columbia University to continue his studies, 
but upon inquiry it was discovered that none of 
the officials there knew either of the grant or 
an application for it. When, thereupon, Mary 
reproached Ed, he confessed that he had told 
her a few big tales and promised never to lie 
again nor to keep anything secret from her. To 
prove his sincerity he told her about all the girls 
with whom he had relations before he knew 
her. Mary triumphantly passed all of it on to 
her mother. In her eyes Ed had vindicated him- 
self. But the mother looked at it differently. 
To her it proved only that, in addition to being 
a liar, he was also a dangerous character. She 
prevailed upon Mary to extract from Ed the 
names and addresses of the girls. While her 
father was dispatched to check upon his financial 
situation, she tried to get hold of his former girl 
friends. She tracked down one and compared 
notes with her. The girl confirmed Ed’s story 
with one exception: she would not admit that 
she had anticipated the privileges of marriage. 
Now the mother was absolutely sure that Ed 
had lied again, and this time with the intention 
of ruining decent girls’ reputations. In addi- 
tion, she argued, the other girls whom he had 
named did not exist at all, and he had bragged 
of his sexual exploits because he was either 
homosexual or impotent. Backed up by her 
husband, she declared that they could not ac- 
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cept him as a son-in-law unless he saw a psy- 
chiatrist and was either given a clean bill or 
cured. 

Mary accompanied Ed to a psychiatrist. The 
psychiatrist interviewed them together and de- 
cided that no treatment was indicated. He sug- 
gested that the couple should postpone their 
marriage until they knew each other better and 
then determine whether they still wanted each 
other. The mother called him a quack and had 
Mary tell Ed to see another psychiatrist. He 
refused, but finally yielded to Mary's pressure 
and one day he surprised her with the news 
that he had consulted a psychologist. Accord- 
ing to this man’s diagnosis he was perfectly all 
right. Asked to name his authority, he gave 
my name. The mother telephoned. Upon my 
assertion that I had not been consulted by Ed, 
she, the father and the daughter appeared in my 
office. 

With her mother’s assistance Mary furnished 
a manuscript of comments on all exaggerations, 
boasts, dubious statements, and otherwise per- 
tinent incidents. By means of interviews and 
tests I hoped to establish the causes and the 
depth of Ed’s insecurity. The result was not 
alarming. Evidently, the young man was not a 
paragon of truthfulness. In general, however, 
he had compensated quite well for a basic weak- 
ness, even though in selling himself he had 
somewhat aggressively transferred business 
ethics and salesmen’s methods into the realm 
of his private relations. All his lies had been 
petty ones designed to impress and win the girl 
at a time when neither of them thought of 
marrying. When the relationship became seri- 
ous, it was difficult for him to get out of the 
web. Some of his tales he had corrected 
voluntarily, other allegations still stood. Most 
of them were blown up by Mary's mother to a 
quite disproportionate significance. Among 
them was, for instance, the following: he had 
' said that on one occasion his mother had written 
a postcard to Mary. Mary had never received 
it. He was ordered to ask his mother about it, 
and he claimed that she had insisted that she 
had mailed the card. Mary’s mother would not 
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concede that such points were hardly worth our 
attention. Her trump, however, was Ed's 
alleged sexual adventure. She would not con- 
sider the possibility that the girl may have tried 
to protect herself by denying such a relationship. 
Thus Ed was in the uncommon position of hav- 
ing to prove what men usually try to disprove. 
He offered to produce a photostat of the page 
on which he and his former fiancee had regis- 
tered as man and wife. The mother rejected 
the offer on the grounds that such a document 
would not prove the consummation of the re- 
lationship. 

Evidently, the situation required a solution 
which could not come from any of the three 
parties. Ed was ready to cut the knot by marry- 
ing immediately without the consent of Mary's 
parents. Mary was twenty-two years old but 
she was emotionally so deeply dependent on 
her mother that it seemed inadvisable to en- 
courage Ed’s idea even if there had been no 
doubt in her mind about his personality. The 
mother wished to separate the couple, but she 
also wished not to appear instrumental in the 
disruption of her daughter's romance. She 
meant to delegate this task to the counselor. 
Mary herself vacillated between her love for 
Ed and that for her parents. We reached an 
agreement: she pledged herself to sever the bond 
if her mother’s fears were proved right; the 
mother, on the other hand, promised not to put 
obstacles in the couple’s way if he was found 
“normal.” 

Whatever other complications developed, the 
primary question here was whether Ed’s pre- 
varications indicated a serious character defect 
and if so, what could be done about it. 

Here is the history of another case that defied 
solution until it was known whether certain 
allegations were true or false. 

Paul, a skilled worker, thirty-two years old, 
one evening called and asked to see me im- 
mediately. That very afternoon he had come 
home unexpectedly and had found his wife in 
the company of a strange man while the two 
children were parked with a neighbor. Sus- 
pecting infidelity, he interrogated his wife and 
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extracted from her the confession that this man 
had visited her several times before and that 
they had had sexual relations. 

Paul swore he would kill the man, but the 
wife withheld his name. Jeeringly she said she 
did not care; there were others to take his place 
as there had been others before him. He 
grabbed her violently and she divulged that she 
had had four lovers during the last few months. 
Paul demanded an immediate separation and 
subsequent divorce; she took it coolly and told 
him that he could keep the children if he wanted 
to. This remark sobered him. He did not 
know what to do with the children, who were 
of preschool age. An hour after the telephone 
call man and wife appeared in my office. 

May shed a few tears, but in general she was 


calm and defended herself in a matter-of-fact- 


manner. She was young and needed fun and 
was not resigned to taking care of the children 
and the house, she said. These men had taken 
her out, well, men just didn’t do that only for 
a chat. Her husband, she complained, had such 
queer working hours that he was never at home, 
and when he was, he was reading. And if he 
wasn't reading he was giving her lectures. He 
was such a bore. And in bed no less than out 
of it. 

After a protracted session, the couple agreed 
to postpone the separation until we had dis- 
covered the deeper causes of their difficulties. 
Even if these should be irremediable they would 
thus gain time to make arrangements for the 
children. During the following days husband 
and wife were seen alternately for consultation. 

May did not show any signs of remorse. Even 
in reminiscence she enjoyed her dates with the 
men who, in contrast to Paul, had been gay and 
attentive. She liked the company of men; she 
always had. She boasted of the premarital rela- 
tions she had had despite her mother’s strict 
supervision. She chuckled as she thought how 
she had got around her mother. It had been 
more difficult with her father. He beat her up 
relentlessly whenever she was caught after one 
of her escapades. But later he couldn’t beat her 
because she had something on him. What was 
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that? Once when he had knocked her onto the 
couch, he himself had raped her. 

That such an allegation must be received with 
caution is clear. Nonetheless it would be pre- 
tentious to dismiss it as an impossibility. May, 
however, contradicted herself at one point. She 
had said that after the first assault she had never 
again let her father beat her. When she was 
asked whether he had been drunk at that time, 
she denied it and explained that he hed an ex- 
citable erotic temperament. Every time he beat 
her he got so excited that he took her. 

Although this inconsistency could be without 
significance it suggested the possibility that the 
whole episode was invented. If this was the 
case it opened a new vista: if May indulged in 
such phantasies, her multiple love affairs could 
also be fictions. 

This hypothesis was conveyed to her husband. 
He was advised that if it proved to be right, 
psychiatric treatment rather than marriage coun- 
seling was necessary. Paul agreed but he was 
not content with hypothetical assumptions. He 
surmised an attempt to quiet him and to smooth 
matters over in order to preserve the marriage. 
He would not be able to go to work, he said, 
without fear lest his wife was entertaining other 
men. He would not trust her with his children 
unless the matter was cleared up. Thus the 
counselor had the alternative to let the two 
people struggle for themselves or to find out 
whether the stories were true or false. 

But what means does the counselor have to 
determine the accuracy of a statement? It is 
not his function to cross-examine his clients nor 
does he have the power to force them to tell 
the truth. When he is confronted with con- 
tradictory allegations he may point them out or 
he may try to reconcile them; but if these at- 
tempts fail and the parties insist on their orig- 
inal versions, he can only decline to concern 
himself with the case any further or proceed on 
an assumption of his own, giving more credit 
either to the one or to the other. But neither 
improbability nor likelihood is a dependable 
guide in tense conditions. For all the reason- 
ableness with which he bolsters his intuition, 
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for all his ability to read between words and to 
interpret inflections and hesitations, he does 
not stand upon firm ground. Even the recourse 
to similar experiences in the past does not pro- 
vide certainty unless a device is found that 
separates with a fair amount of safety facts from 
fiction. 

In the three cases mentioned hypnosis was 
used to eliminate the disturbing confusion. In 
all instances, the subjects admitted their prevari- 
cations or concealments and confirmed the cor- 
rected versions in the waking state. Being 
familiar with this tool, I personally do not doubt 
that the results achieved through the hypnotic 
interview were reliable. This trust is based on 
occasional check-ups where such were possible 
in similar situations. The facts invariably cor- 
roborated the amendments made in trance. In 
the three cases related here none of the major 
factors could actually be checked. Consequently, 
doubts as to the verity of the rectified statements 
cannot be entirely dispersed. Disbelief is par- 
ticularly apt to cling to those results that favor 
the alleged prevaricator. In this respect, Ed’s 
situation is the most sensitive one. Even in 
trance he insisted he had not falsified the fact 
which Mary’s mother considered the crucial one. 
However, this point gains in credibility if we 
take into consideration that he also admitted dis- 
tortions of the truth which not even she sus- 
pected. After all, in his situation the quantity 
of lies discovered could be as detrimental as the 
quality. May recanted both her stories, the one 
involving the father as well as the one about the 
four lovers. She had allowed herself to be 
picked up by men, she went to movies and other 
entertainments with them, but in every other 
respect the relations had remained within the 
bounds of girlish flirtations. Only the one 
with whom she had been caught had visited her 
in her home, and, contrary to her first account, 
he had been there only this one time. What- 
ever advances had been made by him or the 
others, she had coyly and successfully warded 
off. Although this, too, may appear as a vindi- 
cation, May did not regard it as such. She was 
deeply ashamed of having given away her ex- 
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citing secret. She was convinced that Paul 
would never divorce her and she did not want 
him to know of her “innocence.” Only after a 
long discussion did she make a concession: she 
permitted the information concerning her father 
to be conveyed to him. However rationally she 
explained that making Paul jealous was the only 
means to inject some excitement into her dull 
marital life, she was unquestionably a patho- 
logical case. 

But the best proof for the effectiveness of the 
method is Jean’s admission. Jean was hostile 
and extremely uncommunicative. She tried to 
invalidate any attempts at a compromise s¢lu- 
tion by saying that she could not help it if she 
had neither pleasure from nor interest in sex. 
When she was told that this was an abnormal 
state that ought to be remedied, she felt chal- 
lenged. She declared indignantly that there was 
nothing wrong with her except that she could 
not stand Gerald’s physical proximity. Asked 
whether she had ever felt pleasant sexual sensa- 
tions, she replied angrily that she had never had 
relations except with her husband. She was told 
that she had misunderstood the question; had 
she ever felt differently with Gerald—before the 
birth of the children, for instance? She hedged 
and then replied in the negative. Both her 
hesitation and the disproportionate violence of 
her reaction to the proceding question aroused 
suspicion; an experience gained in a previous 
case gave it a specific direction. The point was 
not pressed, bur in the next session Jean was 
hypnotized. When she was in trance the inquiry 
after orgastic experiences was repeated. And 
she disclosed not only that she had formerly 
enjoyed sexual intercourse, but also that she still 
had pleasure from it, albeit with another man. 
Thus her extramarital relationship was dis- 
covered. 

The outcome of the hypnotic interview put 
the case in a different light. But it also raised a 
new problem. What was the counselor to do 
with the confession? Was it advisable to in- 
form the husband? Could it be kept from him? 

The problem is intertwined with another one. 
To hypnotize a subject a certain amount of co- 
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operation is needed. The client accused or sus- 
pected of prevarication usually lacks the 
motivation for it. On the other hand, he knows 
that a refusal will be interpreted as an admis- 
sion of guilt. He may not feel guilty with 
regard to the crucial issue and yet be afraid of 
giving away a secret of another kind. Conse- 
quently, the prospective subject must be assured 
that nothing revealed in the hypnotic interview 
will be communicated to anyone without explicit 
permission. And, naturally, his trust must not 
be betrayed. Yet this implies two things: first, 
the partner must be warned at the beginning that 
to him will be revealed only the material that 
is considered relevant to his role in the solution 
of the conflict, and, secondly, that the counselor 
must refuse an assignment that involves obtain- 


ing a “yes” or “no” answer to a concrete ques- , 


tion unless he is satisfied that the subject was 
not agreeing to the test under pressure or in hope 
of beating it. 

Even so the problem of professional ethics 
remains a delicate one. In one case, a husband 
was convinced that his wife had homosexual 
relations. She denied it and submitted volun- 
tarily to an interview in trance. And, indeed, 
she was exonerated. But damaging material of 
the same kind as in Jean’s case was lifted to the 
surface. She refused permission to pass it on. 
The husband's original question could be an- 
swered truthfully in the negative. But at the 
same time, the counseling relationship had to 
be severed, since a continuation would have in- 
volved the abetting of behavior contrary to the 
morals of our culture. 
__ May also did not want Paul to learn about 

her secret. But this refusal did not actually 
complicate the situation. The possibility that 
her account might have been fictitious had been 
discussed with the husband before. It conse- 
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quently sufficed to tell him that the crime of 
which she had accused her father was a fabrica- 
tion and that the other stories could be similar 
products of her imagination. He was informed 
that in any case she should see a psychiatrist to 
whom I would give all the information I had. 
Paul took the hint and was relieved. Un- 
fortunately, he could not afford treatment for 
his wife. 

Like May, Jean immediately reminded the 
counselor of his promise. The consequences 
were pointed out to her, but she solved the prob- 
lem in her own way. The day after the hypnotic 
interview she called and said that she had broken 
up her extramarital relationship. No attempt 
was made to ascertain the verity of this infor- 
mation since she simultaneously terminated 
her sessions. A few days later Gerald called 
to express his thanks. His wife's attitude 
toward him had changed over night and he con- 
sidered it unnecessary to consult with me further. 
It was useless to tell him that we had by no 
means arrived at the core of the problem. 
Satisfied with the results obtained, he obviously 
took this step under Jean’s influence. It is more 
than probable that Jean had acted from fear, not 
from remorse, and that the change in her be- 
havior toward her husband was designed to keep 
him away from the counselor, who knew her 
secret. 

These problems notwithstanding, it appears 
that hypnosis can be of great assistance in de- 
tecting not only prevarications but also their 
causes. In some instances, it is actually the only 
means that paves the way to a solution. Need- 
less to say, it should not be dabbled with, and 
its use should be left to trained psychologists 
and psychiatrists who are experienced in it and 
familiar with its possible complications, 
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Should Marriage Counseling Become a 
Full-Fledged Specialty? 


ROBERT A. HARPER 
Washington, D.C. 


Manrriace counseling has begun to pass 
beyond the stage of initial defense of its re 
spectability. For better or worse, it is in the 
process of becoming an activity with a well 
established status. The popular literature has 
led even the less educated citizen to feel that 
he may seek marriage counseling aid without 
risking disgrace. 

Simultaneously, for persons trained in almost 
any established profession, or in no profession at 
all, a certain amount of prestige comes to be 
attached to the statement that “I’m also doing 
some matriage counseling.” A most casual 
thumbing through of both the popular and pro- 
fessional literature will inform the reader that 
“marriage counseling” is a label applied to such 
diverse concepts and activities that it has no 
clear meaning. ‘The popular interest in the 
general activity runs far ahead of the efforts of 
marriage counseling professionals to agree 
among themselves regarding precisely what the 
activity should be and when and by whom it 
should be undertaken. 

The American Association of Marriage 
Counselors is moving as rapidly as complicated 
circumstances permit toward more comprehen- 
sive and accurate definitions of professional 
marriage counseling and of training and qualifi- 
cations for practitioners. While awaiting these 
properly more deliberate and definitive prin- 
ciples, however, a tentative analysis of the direc- 
tions in which marriage counseling should be 
moving seems in order. 

Considerable emphasis has been placed in 
some professional discussions on alleged dis- 
tinctions between marriage counseling and psy- 
chotherapy. Since the former deals with a 
relationship and not the personality of the in- 
dividual, the contention goes, one need not be a 
trained psychotherapist in order to be a marriage 
counselor. Reflection on this contention, how- 
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ever, leads one to wonder if it may not be a 
rationalization of the psychotherapeutically un- 
trained, for actual marriage counseling seems to 
be effective or ineffective to the extent that it 
penetrates and leads to the revision of the per- 
sonal dynamics and value systems of individual 
clients. While special knowledge of marital 
relationships and general knowledge of related 
sociological phenomena appear essential, it is 
difficult to see how the marriage counseling 
process itself is basically anything other than a 
type of psychotherapy. 

If this is true, a basic consideration in plan- 
ning for the future development of marriage 
counseling is to insist that those who will coun- 
sel be properly qualified psychotherapists. Be- 
fore further exploring this question, however, 
I should like to discuss two related points: 
namely, the issues of agency versus private prac- 
tice and of part-time versus full-time marriage 
counselors. 

Both agencies and private practice undoubt- 
edly have their important places in the future 
of marriage counseling. Particular difficulties 
are inherent in each. The agency or institutional 
setting almost always faces the marriage coun- 
selor with other kinds of duties, obligations, and 
distractions. He is less free to proceed with 
the kind of counseling which seems most ap- 
propriate in a particular case because of agency 
policy, biases of his superiors, possible reflec- 
tions on the community reputation of the agency, 
preconceptions brought by clients about agencies 
in general and his agency in particular, and so 
on. For the young and inexperienced counselor, 
these factors may function as excellent protec- 
tive devices for the agency, the clients, and him- 
self. But for the much-needed further explora- 
tion of counseling procedures and principles and 
for the additional growth of the experienced 
counselor, the agency setting may be more re- 
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straining than stimulating. 

Private practice places its burdens, too, on 
the marriage counselor, Stimulus for growth 
and experimentation must come largely from 
within. While he has no direct “bosses” to 
please, he likewise has no agency protection, no 
stimulation from coworkers (except what he 
seeks out on his own initiative), and no divert- 
ing teaching, administrative, or other duties on 
which to project his counseling inadequacies. 
Most poignantly of all, if his counseling is not 
consistently helpful to his clients, he soon has 
no income. Both psychologically and ma- 
terialistically, he can’t afford to fail, and the 
pressure thus placed upon him is certainly too 
severe for the inexperienced marriage counselor. 
Likewise, the amount of harm that can be done 
by an unsupervised novice is obviously greater 
in private practice. 

Although some agency settings undoubtedly 
offer freer scope of operations than an earlier 
paragraph suggested, a possible consideration 
for agency marriage counseling of the future 
is the training center emphasis. Persons with 
not too complicated marital difficulties can be 
encouraged to seek help at such agencies that 
are under the direction of skilled marriage coun- 
selors who are devoting their main attentions 
to the teaching, supervision, and administration 
of less experienced marriage counselors. The 
public, however, should not be permitted to 
identify agency marriage counseling’ with all 
marriage counseling for several reasons: (1) 
Despite the most advanced methods of supervi- 
sion, the neophyte cannot be consistently as 
adept as the experienced counselor. (2) If 
marriage counseling is to attract young persons 
of great competence and ambition, it must join 
such established professions as medicine and 
law in offering opportunities to the individ- 
ualistically inclined. (3) Agencies must, be- 
cause of their institutionalized sources of finan- 
cial support, and perhaps for some other less 
acceptable reasons, hew much closer to the line 
of status quo conceptions of “fitting and proper” 
counsel. Although conservative principles and 
procedures certainly should not be liquidated 
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wholesale, better ones must be experimentally 
developed by experienced counselors, Ad- 
ministrators and boards should not be sole final 
authorities regarding whether or not new coun- 
seling practices should be undertaken. 

More significant, perhaps, than the matter of 
agency and private practice differences for the 
future of marriage counseling is the issue of 
whether it should be a part-time function of 
members of many professions or a full-time pro- 
fessional activity. It is generally assumed at 
present in institutions which purport to train 
marriage counselors that these same trainees will 
also be high school or college teachers, ministers, 
administrators, etc. As a stopgap for the public 
demand for marriage counseling, this procedure 
has virtue. Few would argue that a partially 


. trained, part-time marriage counselor is not bet- 


ter than an entirely untrained full- or part-time 
marriage counselor. And since openings for 
full-time marriage counselors are still very 
scarce, it would be foolish currently to turn out 
many students who expected to do full-time 
counseling. 

If we think, though, of long-range marriage 
counseling goals, we may question the wisdom 
of our giving too enthusiastic support to pro- 
gtams designed to train part-time counselors. 
Our backing of a presumably temporary ex- 
pedient may commit us to future difficulties. 
Like the federal government, we may find our- 
selves housed in the “temporary” buildings of 
World War I long after we have fought World 
War II. For marriage counseling processes 
pleasing to future critical professional eyes, we 
must, I contend, begin to build a full-time pro- 
fession. 

Even as we now know marriage counseling, 
the demands of knowledge and skill and stability 
in dealing with clients are so tremendous that 
the moderately intelligent and mature person 
has enough to do in trying to be a competent 
marriage counselor and nothing more. If he 
is also called upon to be a competent educator 
or administrator or minister or lawyer or physi- 
cian or strange combinations of these roles and 
others, he is likely either to do an inadequate 
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job of marriage counseling or an inadequate job 
in the other activities. The irritations, the 
energy drains, the conflicts between social ex- 
pectations and professional realities, the vast 
amount of accumulating knowledge on marriage 
and individual dynamics and institutional pres- 
sures directly relating to marriage counseling— 
all these needs are complicated enough for the 
marriage counselor without the addition of rela- 
tively unrelated demands from other professions. 

I am willing to grant that there are now some 
unusually gifted part-time marriage counselors 
in the field who have demonstrated their capa- 
bilities in handling two or more professions. 
But our knowledge of the individual and society 
and marital interactions is snowballing, and even 
the clinical geniuses of the future will probably 
greatly curtail their effectiveness by a failure to 
channel their talents. 

As we think through, then, the directions in 
which marriage counseling should move, it 
would be wise of us to give full weight to the 
importance of providing increasing clinical 
training opportunities in marriage counseling 
agencies, of lending our support to properly 
qualified individual practitioners, and of stress- 
ing the need for professionals who give their 
full-time attention to the marriage counseling 





specialty. But we cannot escape returning to 
our initial consideration of the nature of the 
marriage counseling process as a form of psy- 
chotherapy. We must remind ourselves as we 
move ahead that we deal with an increasingly 
exacting form of specialized psychotherapeutic 
aid to individuals in complicated marital diff- 
culties. I am all for a policy of “live and let 
live” for those of us currently engaged in either 
full-time or part-time marriage counseling. But 
should not we contemporary marriage counselors 
of odd origins put our weight behind the more 
demanding needs of the future for specially 
trained psychotherapists in this profession? Do 
we not need now to begin to plan the kind of 
training program for the full-time marriage 
counselor equivalent to, but by no means identi- 
cal with, that required of the fully accredited 
psychoanalyst? Let's by all means honor 
pioneers who have achieved greatly without 
benefit of personal psychoanalytic training and 
supervised counseling practice. Let us also, on 
the other hand, see the wisdom of such training 
for our neophytes so that our profession may 
come to share the most advanced psychological 
insights and to perform better teamwork in re- 
lations with our psychiatric, psychoanalytic, and 
clinical psychological friends. 


The Profession of Marriage Counseling as Viewed 
by Members of Four Allied Professions: A Study 
in the Sociology of Occupations 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


{DEPARTMENT Eprror’s Note: The following is an abstract 
of a Ph.D. dissertation recently submitted to Ohio State Uni- 
versity by Dr. Kerckhoff. We are printing this article be- 
cause it contains much material pertinent to the questions 
raised by Dr. Harper in the preceding article. Anyone in- 
terested in securing more detailed data on Dr. Kerckhoff’s 
research may do so by writing him at the Merrill-Palmer 
School.} 


W°AHTHIN the last 20 years, marriage counsel- 
ing has been assuming some of the characteris- 
tics usually associated with a new profession. 
Previously, the only marriage counseling done 
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by professional people was that practiced as an 
unofficial side-line by clergymen, physicians, 
teachers, attorneys and others. Since these latter 
groups, along with social workers, psychologists 
and psychiatrists, still give most of the marriage 
counsel that is given in a professional setting, a 
question arises about their reaction to the emer- 
gence of a specialized profession of marriage 
counseling. Also, since the new profession of 
marriage counseling is still not very strongly 
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established as a separate profession, it might be 
assumed that the reaction of the more established 
professions, as expressed through their organized 
“pressure groups,” will be an important factor 
in the future structure, function, and status of 
the new profession. 

That assumption was made in this study. It 
was hypothesized that there are areas of ignor- 
ance and antipathy concerning marriage counsel- 
ing and the marriage counseling profession 
among members of four of these allied profes- 
sions: clergymen, physicians, social workers, and 
attorneys. An attempt was made to discover 
what members of these professions think about 
counseling, what they think it is and should be. 
What relationship do they see between marriage 
counseling and their own professions? In what 
ways do they react like members of interest 
groups ? 

The main instruments used in this study to 
test the hypothesis and answer the questions 
were personal interviews with professional 
people in the four chosen occupations and a 77- 
item questionnaire. Prior to the building of 
the final questionnaire, hundreds of interviews 
and open-end statements were gathered and two 
trial questionnaires were tested. One-thousand- 
and-ten copies of the final questionnaire were 
mailed to random samples drawn from member- 
ship lists of organized bodies of the four pro- 
fessional groups in Detroit, Michigan. When 
a return of 120 social worker questionnaires’ and 
80 of each of the other three professions had 
been received, the sampling was “closed” and 
these 360 questionnaires were analyzed. The 
statistical analysis was composed of percentages 
for the various responses and critical ratio anal- 
ysis to determine the statistical significance of 
the differences between percentages. 

An estimate of the probable differences be- 
tween those who replied to the questionnaire 
and those who did not was made, although in 
this study there was special interest in people 
who have strong opinions and who might feel 
like expressing them via the questionnaire. The 
study includes an analysis of “first wave” and 
“second wave” questionnaires compared with 
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each other and with replies to a short, three- 
item questionnaire filled out by persons who 
refused to fill out the large questionnaire. It 
was also possible to make a telephone study of 
30 attorneys who failed to return any ques- 
tionnaire and to compare the results of these 
interviews with the responses made by those 
attorneys who did return questionnaires. Al- 
though differences are found in these various 
comparisons, they are not clear-cut unidirectional 
differences. In general, however, they lead one 
to believe that people who returned the ques- 
tionnaire differed from people who did not 
largely because of the intensity of their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of marriage counseling, 
rather than because they were as a group either 
more apt to be accepting or more apt to be re- 
jecting. 

Although no well-established measuring de- 
vice could be found with which to compare the 
questionnaire to test its validity, it was possible 
to note comparisons on specific areas of the ques- 
tionnaire with other studies and with the 
author’s professional experience as a marriage 
counselor as well as with the personal interview 
results. Some confidence in the validity of the 
instrument was gained through these “tess.” 
The reliability of the instrument was tested by 
test-retest, comparison of responses to similar 
items within the questionnaire, comparison of 
responses to certain items which appeared on 
both the final questionnaire and on the earlier 
questionnaire, and by split-sample tests of re- 
sponses to specific items on the final question- 
naire. In the last mentioned test both odd and 
even samples made responses within one stand- 
ard error of the responses of the total sample; 
for example, while 45 percent (S. E. of 2.6) of 
the 360 respondents said they knew where to 
find a good marriage counselor, 43 percent of 
the 180 odd-numbered respondents said so and 
47 percent of the even-numbered ones agreed. 

It was found that a third of the 360 respond- 
ents claimed to have made referrals to a marriage 
counselor in the past; this ranged from 10 per- 
cent of the attorneys to almost half of the clergy. 
About 17 percent claimed to have heard of a 
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national organization of marriage counselors. 
Almost all of the respondents said that they 
came into contact with cases of marital difh- 
culties in their professional work, and half the 
social workers and more than nine-tenths of the 
three other professional groups claimed to have 
done some marriage counseling during the past 
year. Twenty-eight percent, mostly clergymen 
and social workers, replied that they had had 
some formal training in marriage counseling; 
23 percent considered themselves marriage 
counselors. Only 16 percent of the question- 
naire respondents would say that marriage coun- 
seling today is a profession; 42 percent believed 
it is becoming a profession, and 16 percent said 
it would be a mistake to professionalize mar- 
riage counseling. More than four-fifths of the 
clergy, social workers, and physicians claimed 
that marriage counseling today is either ‘“‘worth- 
while” or “very worthwhile,” and two-thirds of 
the attorneys agreed. Nine percent of the total 
respondents felt that marriage counseling is ‘‘of 
little or no worth,” and two percent said it is 
“harmful or dangerous.” Fifty-eight percent 
said they would refer cases to a marriage coun- 
selor if a capable one opened an office nearby. 
Very few (usually less than 10 percent) of the 
respondents said marriage counseling is quackery 
or pseudo-science or strictly “advice to the love- 
lorn” material for newspapers. The specific 
objections to counseling were more often based 
on ignorance that counseling of a professional 
nature exists or confidence that the respondents 
themselves could do adequate marriage counsel- 
ing. The personal interviews also discovered 
a vague feeling that marriage counseling is too 
“loose,” not organized, not really a profession, 
and so, not acceptable for referral relations. In 
items wherein the respondents’ conceptions of 
the relationship between counseling and their 
own professions were examined, it was definitely 
found that most opposition to a separate profes- 
sion of marriage counseling centered in that area 
where the new profession might compete with 
or infringe upon the established professions’ 
prerogatives. However, very few respondents 
except some of the lawyers actually claimed mar- 
riage counseling is a threat to their profession. 
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When asked which professional group today— 
including the separate profession of marriage 
counselors—is best equipped to do marriage 
counseling, each of the four sub-samples chose 
its own profession as best equipped. All four 
groups chose “full-time marriage counselors” as 
second best, however, and a great deal of interest 
in and desire to know more about this newer 
professional group was expressed. All of the 
above ideas about counseling are amplified by 
various other questionnaire responses and by the 
personal interview material which is quoted in 
the study. 

To become a professional body, the ques- 
tionnaire respondents claimed, marriage coun- 
selors must do a better public relations job, 
create better relations with other professional 
groups, become better organized, establish more 
rigid professional standards, and license practi- 
tioners. They tended to expect future marriage 
counseling to be practiced both by a separate 
group of counselors and by members of the 
“allied” professions. They said that a person 
who practices marriage counseling should have 
a great many personal virtues not usually de- 
manded in most occupations; both personality 
traits and social characteristics such as marital 
status and religious affiliations were included in 
their specifications. As for the training of coun- 
selors, the respondents almost all agreed that a 
gtaduate or professional degree is needed for 
this work. Psychology, theory and techniques 
of counseling, social work, sociology, human 
biology, theology, and medicine were chosen as 
the most important subject matter fields for the 
counselor trainee: and again each professional 
group considered its own academic preparation 
as most important for marriage counseling. 

The respondents tended to choose ‘mental 
hygiene” goals as most important for marriage 
counseling rather than ‘“‘traditional’ goals. 
Most frequently chosen from a 13-point check- 
list were: ‘To help the couples understand and 
appreciate each other's personality, to safeguard 
the welfare of children, to help the counselee 
grow in emotional maturity, to help people enjoy 
their marriages more, to help the counselee under- 
stand himself.” The clergy leaned more strongly 
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toward “traditional” goals such as “to prevent 
divorces, to impress the counselee with the seri- 
ousness of his marriage vows, and to help make 
marriage the sacred institution it once was.” In 
stating their views on the functions a counselor 
should and should not perform, the respondents 
showed considerable agreement with the profes- 
sional literature on marriage counseling. In 
general, the social workers were more in agree- 
ment with the views of professional counselors 
as expressed in the literature than were the other 
three groups. As for the method of counseling, 
31 percent of the 360 respondents chose a re- 
sponse which indicated that they favored a 
“directive” role on the part of the counselor, 
20 percent chose a “‘non-directive” role, and 42 
percent chose a middle-of-the-road course; the 
clergy split almost evenly on the three courses 
but leaned toward the two extremes, the physi- 
cians favored the middle-of-the-road and the 
directive relationship, especially the latter, and 
the attorneys were mostly ‘‘directive.” 

In personal interviews, as well as in numerous 
other questionnaire items not mentioned herein, 
it was found that the professional groups being 
tested had many other specifications for the pro- 
fession of marriage counseling. Defining goals 
and eliminating publicity seeking quacks in the 
field were often suggested by social workers; 
attorneys most often suggested licensing or other 
legal controls on the new profession; and the 
clergy were most interested in the adequacy of 
the marriage counselor’s spiritual or religious 
views. 

In comparing the replies made to the ques- 
tionnaire by the four professional groups, the 
conclusion was made that the clergy were the 
most enthusiastic about marriage counseling but 
were also most suspicious of the counseling done 
by persons not closely associated with organized 
religion; they tended to see counseling as re- 
ligious work. The Catholic clergy failed to 
tery to the questionnaire to such an extent that 
the clergy sample is almost entirely Protestant 
(the Jewish sample was small to begin with). 
Of all the clergy, however, the Catholic re- 
spondents were most confident that the counsel- 
ing being done by their church is adequate. 
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The social workers tended throughout the 
study to “‘talk the same language” as that used 
by marriage counselors. However, few social 
workers would make referrals to the average 
marriage counselor who is not himself a social 
worker or psychiatrist, since most of these social 
workers expressed a preference for family case 
workers. Some interesting data were discovered 
by examining the social worker responses closely 
enough to compare case workers with group 
workers and psychiatric social workers with 
medical social workers. 

The physicians in this study showed some 
traditional conservatism about the new marriage 
counseling profession and tended to view marital 
problems in medical terms. Few of them had 
any formal training in counseling and almost all 
of them do counseling in their work. General 
practitioners were compared with obstetrician- 
gynecologists in this study. 

The attorneys were the most outspoken of 
the four groups against the new profession of 
marriage counseling ; they, along with the physi- 
cians, were least well acquainted with counselors 
or with where to find a marriage counselor. 
The attorney sample was analyzed in terms of 
those who had handled the most divorce cases 
compared with those who had handled the least 
to see if significant differences appeared in their 
questionnaire responses. 

The data were also examined to see what 
relationship certain views of marriage counseling 
had with personal characteristics such as age, 
sex, marital status, length of professional prac- 
tice, religion, and income. Some interesting dif- 
ferences were noted when these categories were 
sub-divided, but the resulting samples were so 
small that relatively few statistically significant 
differences were found. 

In conclusion, a good deal of ignorance and 
some antipathy to the new profession was found 
among people who are in a good position to 
know about marriage counseling and to influence 
its future as a profession. Very little concrete 
opposition to the newer profession was found, 
but a large amount of distrust was expressed. 
The author's general impression is that this dis- 
trust, along with the normal vested interests of 
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the older professions and the present inade- 
quacies in the field of marriage counseling itself, 
will tend to be a deterrent to the future growth 
of the profession of marriage counseling. 
Besides a bibliography, this study includes 
appendices on such subjects as the history of 


Letters to 


cerned, to whatever extent space permits. 


{The A.A.M.C. section of the Journal welcomes comments on any material pub- 
lished therein and will print such comments and the replies of the authors con- 





the marriage counseling movement, the con- 
cepts of interest and interest groups in American 
sociology, and legal pitfalls of marriage coun- 
seling, as well as on various methodological 
problems involved in the research. 
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the Editor 


Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D. 


Letter 


In regard to the Stokes-Mace discussion of 
“Premarital Sexual Behavior,” published in the 
August 1953 issue of Marriage and Family 
Living, I would like to comment as follows: 

We shall make faster progress with these 
problems if we consider sexual ethics as one 
phase of the ethics of interpersonal relationships. 
Once, perhaps, the ethic pertained to sexual be- 
havior itself:- it was absolute, unconditional 
“chastity” versus some sort of conditional toler- 
ance and freedom. But now it appears that the 
absolute ethic, even in the past, was never so 
absolute in private opinion as it appeared on the 
public platform. 

The more I think about these problems, the 
more I feel that beneath them lies hidden the 
basic issue which I can phrase only very inade- 
quately as “individual integrity” versus ‘‘rela- 
tionship loyalty,” and secondarily, one relation- 
ship loyalty versus another. A person is not 
torn between abstractly conflicting values, he is 
torn only when and because these values are 
embodied in his relationships to concrete per- 
sons, groups, and institutions. 

For example, here is a couple who both be- 
lieve that premarital intercourse is harmless and 
justifiable for themselves. But this would seem 
to bring more hurt to a loving and helping 

parent than it would advantages to the couple. 
Perhaps it really would, laying aside all apron 
string complexes. Loyalty conflicts are often 
compromised by concealment, on the theory 
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that “what you don’t know won’t hurt you.” 
Fortunately or unfortunately, this banal proverb 
is true: it spells out in a few words the differ- 
ence between psychology and chemistry. But 
concealment may cause such emotional strain 
and such risk of accidental and hence traumatic 
exposure, that a counselor might find these 
grounds alone sufficient to encourage conven- 
tional behavior. 

Yet there is still another consideration. So- 
ciety approves many kinds of concealment and 
covers them with the positive value called 
“privacy,” which is a part of Western ‘“‘free- 
dom.” A person such as the late Karl Mann- 
heim who lived in totalitarian Germany and 
then in England, which retained its liberalism 
even in wartime, perceived very clearly this dis- 
tinctive value of Western culture. 

No-one is expected by either the law or the 
moral code to tell the truth about his sexual 
relations with his spouse. Dr. Kinsey was much 
more successful than either. But now, to an 
increasing extent, society is allocating various 
items of premarital behavior to the realm of 
privacy rather than to the realm of chastity or 
that of unchastity. Dr. Robert L. Dickinson 
was keenly aware of this; many of his keen 
comments should be remembered as a challenge 
to social psychologists to explore this factor in 
greater detail. 

One person may live by privacy and the 
discreet management of plural loyalties until 
he comes to feel that he is doing violence to 
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his personal integrity, or to be judged by others 
as lacking in principle. Another type of person, 
to whom a discreet unconventionality may be 
the least of several evils, will not accept this, 
but because of some exhibitionistic or other 
fanatical trend, will boast, repent, or crusade 
himself and everybody else concerned into a lot 
of needless trouble. 

Of such stuff are the real ‘facts of life.” 
us get at them! 


Let 


JosEPH K. FoLsom 
Department of Economics, Sociology 
and Anthropology, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Letter 
Dear Sir, 


It was with amazement that I read the advice 
which Albert Ellis (Marriage Counseling with 
Couples Indicating Sexual Incompatibility, Mar- 
riage and Family Living, February, 1953) gave 
to marriage counselors. He told them to “forci- 
bly” bring to the attention of both husbands and 
wives the following information: that the vagi- 
nal orgasm largely seemed to be an invention 
of the orthodox Freudians, and that most women 
who could only have an orgasm through inter- 
course probably could do so because they were 
convinced that this was the proper way to achieve 
it, and not because there were basic physiologi- 
cal reasons for this phenomenon. He asserted 
that no matter how highly sexed a wife might 
be, her husband might usually satisfy her fully 
and bring her to complete orgasm, by manual, 
oral, or other manipulation of her clitoris, vulva 
and introitus (entrance to the vagina). Further, 
if he thus enabled her to achieve orgasm, and 
she had no preconceived erroneous notions 
about sexual fulfilment, this type of orgasm 
would normally be quite as satisfying to her 
as any so-called “vaginal” orgasm. He indi- 
cated that only a relatively few women required 
actual intromission for sexual satisfaction, and 
that these women who could not be satisfied 
with manual manipulation of clitoris, vulva 
and/or vagina were fetishistically attached to 
the idea of such coitus, and were consequently 
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sexually deviated or “perverted’’ individuals. 

Since I am a psychiatrist in private practice, 
I decided to query a number of my female pa- 
tients as to their sexual responses. The total 
number of these came to thirty. 

Of course, sexual sensation is not limited to 
the genitalia. And even in the latter, intensity 
of sexual feeling varies from part to part (and 
from time to time, depending on a number of 
circumstances). However, the most intense 
sensations are localized to the clitoris, the vaginal 
introitus (entrance to the vagina), the front 
wall of the vagina just behind the urethra, and 
deeply within the vagina when the penis is 
suddenly plunged within it during intercourse. 
In asking about localization of sexual sensation 
I limited my questions to the clitoris and the 
vaginal parts named above, with and without 
the production of orgasm. 

With regard to masturbatory activity, all but 
one of the women I asked stated that sensation 
was localized to the clitoris. This one declared 
that she induced orgasm in masturbation by in- 
troducing an elongated object into the vagina 
and made friction movements with it. Inter- 
estingly, during intercourse she received sensa- 
tion only through the clitoris; that is until re- 
cently, when through therapy she began to evi- 
dence vaginal sensation also. She had not been 
conditioned against masturbation as a child, but 
her mother constantly harped upon the subject 
of men who were beasts and her father made 
frequent sexual passes at her. In treatment 
she was working out these fears. 

With regard to intercourse proper, the whole 
gamut of sensations were experienced, from 
total clitoral feeling on one hand, to total vagi- 
nal feeling on the other, and all gradations and 
combinations in between. 

Six women claimed that they had never mas- 
turbated. Of these, four admitted to foreplay 
pleasure through manual manipulation but dur- 
ing the sexual act only vaginal sensation was 
recorded, and was satisfactory. One said that 
the feeling was about fifty-fifty between clitoris 
and vagina. The other, because of conflict over 
masturbation, avoided touching her clitoris. 
One day she did so accidentally. This eventu- 
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ated in an orgasm of such intensity that it sent 
her into treatment. Since then, she has enjoyed 
clitoral stimulation much more than vaginal 
coitus. 

Some who were stimulated to orgasm during 
masturbation only by stimulation of the clitoris 
reported that they preferred the vaginal stimu- 
lation in intercourse. A few were unable to 
localize their genital sensations at all, and de- 
clared only that they “felt it all over.” 

Psychiatric treatment had a noticeable effect 
upon the area of greatest intensity. Whereas 
before most pleasure was secured through cli- 
toral stimulation, it was noticed that intercourse 
and vaginal stimulation were preferred later. It 
was as if the vaginal area had been anesthetic 
to sexual stimuli previously, and this specific 
anaesthesia had lifted. 

Tension, tiredness, emotional conflicts, and 
organic complaints have an effect upon the area 
of stimulation, One woman said that she pre- 
ferred vaginal sensation except when she was 
tense, when she desired clitoral play. 

It frequently happens that the clitoris is not 
stimulated in intercourse because of the distance 
from clitoris to vaginal introitus. This varies 
from woman to woman. Further, different 
coital positions contribute to or detract from 
chance stimulation of the clitoris in intercourse. 

In view of the above, it is unbelievable to me 
that the vaginal orgasm should be considered 
only as an invention of the orthodox Freudians. 
I have an extensive and intensive knowledge of 
my patients and can vouch for their sincerity 
and intelligence. They do not need to be con- 
vinced of what they feel or where or how they 
feel it. 

So far as basic physiological phenomena are 
concerned, the orgasm is the same, whether 
triggered off by highly erotic thoughts, kissing, 
manual manipulation of the genitalia, or by 
intercourse. If differs only in quantity of re- 
sponse rather than quality. Women who have 
attained the most complete satisfaction in inter- 
course tell me that love for the male partner is a 
sine qua non for this satisfaction and it gives 
added zest and pleasure if during the lovemaking 
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their husbands embrace them tightly during the 
climax. Simple manual manipulation with the 
partner at a distance was never the same. Those 
who secured orgasm from either clitoral or 
vaginal play preferred the vaginal, as a rule, 
because the sexual pleasure was greater and 
spread further over the body. This became 
much more definite with the progress of treat- 
ment. 

I have avoided, so far, the important subject 
of frigidity. It is my information that a majority 
of women suffer from partial, or, rarely, total 
sexual frigidity. When Ellis writes of “precon- 
ceived erroneous notions about sexual fulfill- 
ment” he makes an error in the same category 
as that of saying that a cold is normal because 
it happens to most people. It is a common ex- 
perience for my patients to note improvement 
in sexual fulfillment as they progress in treat- 
ment. Particularly when their husbands are 
cooperative and love them. I do not mean to 
state that most women should undergo psychi- 
atric treatment for their culturally-determined 
frigidity, and I do not mean to say that if they 
receive pleasure from the sexual act, even though 
incomplete, they should not accept it but fret 
and worry over the completion. I simply mean 
to point out that sexual fulfillment is a possi- 
bility. 

A fetish is a substitute for the real sexual 
object, and fetishism in females is very rare. 
I do not understand Ellis’ use of this term or 
of sexual ‘‘perversion” with regard to women 
who are satisfied only with coitus and not with 
manual manipulation of their genital organs. 
One can receive pleasure from manual manipula- 
tion but be dissatisfied unless completion is 
carried through with insertion of the penis in 
the vagina. On the other hand, one can re- 
ceive no pleasure in sexual play at all and as 
a duty to the husband allow him to have inter- 
course, providing that he gets it over with as 
soon as possible, in prostitution fashion. How- 
ever, if Ellis implies that there are women who 
receive no pleasure at all in manual manipula- 
tion of the genitalia but do receive pleasure from 
and insist upon intromission and nothing else, 
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then he is writing of a most unusual type of 
partial frigidity, a type I have not seen in my 
twelve years of specialization. 
EDWARD DENGROVE, M.D. 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 


Reply by Author 


Dr. Dengrove, alas, has become so emotionally 
disturbed by my article that he apparently has 
not. been able to understand what I said. The 
whole point of his letter is to prove that (a) 
many females have vaginal as well as clitoral 
sensation and that (b) many women can achieve 
a satisfying orgasm through penile-vaginal inter- 
course. I quite agree with these two points, and 
do not know why Dr. Dengrove should go to 
so much trouble to prove them. 

When I said that the so-called vaginal orgasm 
seems largely to be an invention of the orthodox 
Freudians I meant, of course, the extra-special, 
super-colossal ‘“‘vaginal orgasm’ that Freud, 
Bergler and Hitschmann, and other Freudians 
assume exists, and assume is quite different, 
better, and more mature than the so-called cli- 
toral orgasm. Actually, women appear to have 
two different kinds of orgasm—relatively light 
and relatively intense orgasms—but these are 
not necessarily related to the manner in which 
they obtain them, through vaginal or labial- 
clitoral stimulation. Most female orgasms ap- 
pear to be achieved through labial-clitoral stimu- 
lation—even those obtained through intercourse, 
which often has the effect of being one method, 
albeit a relatively inefficient one, of tactile ex- 
citation of labial and clitoral areas. This is not to 
deny that the vagina, and especially the vestibule 
or entrance of the vagina, also gives sexual 
sensations when stimulated. But it is to deny 
that any very special kind of “‘vaginal orgasm” 
exists in many women, as the orthodox Freud- 
ians claim it does. 

As far as I can gather, most of Dr. Dengrove’s 
30 female patients, even though they have been 
brought up with pro-vaginal prejudices, are 
clitorally rather than vaginally centered in their 
sex behavior. The fact that many of them, 
after psychiatric treatment, come to prefer or- 
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gasm achieved through intercourse seems to 
follow from two facts: First, Dr. Dengrove is 
so obviously biased in favor of coitus-achieved 
orgasm himself that he is influencing his pa- 
tients in prefering (or saying that they prefer) 
intercourse-induced orgasm. Second, coitus, 
when engaged in properly, not only provides 
labial-clitoral sensations, but also provides some 
vaginal sensations as well; and the pelvic move- 
ments common in coitus help many women (as 
Kinsey has recently shown) to focus their sexual 
feelings more accurately (and probably, inci- 
dentally, to focus them in the clitoris). 

Dr. Dengrove says he cannot understand my 
use of the term fetish, since a fetish is ‘‘a sub- 
stitute for the real sexual object.” My Webster's 
dictionary, however, defines fetish as “an object 
supposed to possess magical powers.... Any 
object of special devotion” and defines fetichism 
as “fixation of erotic interest on a part of 
the body, as the foot.” I still insist, there- 
fore, that when females can only achieve or- 
gasm through penile-vaginal intromission, and 
through absolutely no other technique of sex 
play, they are giving special, magical devotion 
to one particular part of their (and their male 
partner's) body, and are therefore acting in a 
fetishistic or “perverted” manner. Dr. Den- 
grove says that he rarely: sees women who re- 
ceive no pleasure in manual manipulation of 
the genitalia but do receive pleasure from and 
insist upon intromission and nothing else. I 
have seen three such women this month in my 
marriage counseling practice; and hardly a 
month passes that I do not see at least one more. 
Virtually all these women are decidedly guilty 
about what they call “mutual masturbation,” 
and therefore will not tolerate labial or clitoral 
manipulation. I do not know how Dr. Den- 
grove would diagnose them, but to me they are 
fetishistically tied to the idea of penile-vaginal 
copulation, and hence they literally talk them- 
selves out of non-coital sex pleasure. If there 
be such a thing as sex “perversion” or ‘‘devia- 
tion,” this, to me, is it. — 

ALBERT ELLIs 
New York City 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
Report from Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting held at Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing, Michigan, August 31 through 
September 2, 1953 under the direction of David 
Treat and with the help of the Michigan Coun- 
cil on Family Relations reached a new high in 
well-planned, smoothly functioning conferences, 
loaded with useful content. Some of its most 
important papers will be published in the Jour- 
nal. About 300 persons attended. 

The Conference paid tribute to Dr. Robert 
Foster, President, for his piloting of the Council 
during its reorganization; and to Gladys Groves 
for her work on the Journal. 

Time and place for 1954 meeting were an- 
nounced as July 8-10 at Mills College, Oakland, 
California. 

The NCFR annual membership dues were 
raised from five to six dollars, but will be ac- 
cepted in advance at the old rate through 1953. 

The report to the Executive Committee on the 
national council sections, prepared by W. Clark 
Ellzey, was accepted by the membership, stating 
that “Any section may function throughout the 
year according to its concept of responsibility 
and opportunity, provided that any action other 
than annual conference program planning be 
cleared through the National Office.” 

The sections now functioning, with their re- 
ports of new officers and other items, follow. 


Education for Marriage and Family Living in the 
Colleges: : 

Chairman: Dr. C. Jay Skidmore, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. Blaine Porter, Iowa State 
College, Ames. 

Committee Members: Professor Marrietta 
Henderson, Mt. Hood College, Baltimore, 
Md. Dr. Paul Landis, Washington State 
College, Pullman. 

Family Life Education in the Schools: 

Chairman: Mrs. Grace Ricketts, Supervisor of 
Health Education, Alameda County Schools, 
Oakland, California. 
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Chairman-Elect: Mrs. Ruth Osborne, Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Marriage Counseling Section: 
Chairman: Albert Ellis, Ph.D., 333 W. 56th 
St., N.Y.C. 19. 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Frances (Robert G.) 
Harper, 1835 I St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Marriage and Family Research: 

Chairman: Don C. Carter, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan 

Vice-Chairman: Atlee L. Stroup, College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

Secretary: Leland Stott, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit 

Chairman of the E. W. Burgess Committee: 
W. W. Ehrmann, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 

The E. W. Burgess Committee was established 

by the Research Section to make a long-term 
study of the functions of the Research Section 
and also to recommend possible ways in which 
the E. W. Burgess research fund of the NCFR 
may be best utilized to stimulate original and 
continuing studies in the field of marriage and 
the family. 

Mass Media Section: 

Chairman: Dr. Glen R. Hawkes, Dept. Child 
Development, Iowa State College, Ames 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. V. A. Christopherson, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 

Dr. Anthon S. Cannon, Professor of Soci- 

ology, University of Utah, will continue as edi- 
tor of department, “Films, Radio, TV,” until the 
appointment of a successor by the editor of Mar- 
riage and Family Living. 

Parent Education: 

Chairman: Gunnar Dybwad, Director, Child 
Study Association of America, New York, 
N.Y. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. Pauline P. W. Knapp, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 

By joint action of the two bodies the National 
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Committee on Parent Education has merged with 
the Parent Education Section of the National 
Council on Family Relations. This move was 
designed to give added impetus to the parent 
education field within the framework of the 
NCFR. The Parent Education Section, thus en- 
larged and revitalized, resolved to plan for year 
round activities rather than to limit itself to 
planning the Annual Conference section meet- 
ings. 

Members are invited to communicate to the 
Chairman their suggestions for section projects. 
Religion and the Family: 

Chairman: Rev. Francis G. Stewart, Natrona 
Presbyterian Church, Brackenridge, Penn- 
sylvania 

Secretary: Dr. Jerome D. Folkman, Rabbi, 
Temple Israel, Columbus 

Family Development Through Cooperative 

Nursery Schools: 

Chairman: Katharine Whiteside-Taylor, Su- 
pervisor, Parent Education, Baltimore 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Giberson, 

Berkeley, California 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Mildred Campbell, In- 

structor for Cooperative Play Groups in 

Service Training, Seattle, Washington 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Dorothy Kaufman, 

Detroit 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Helen Parks, 

Director, Wayne University Laboratory 


Nursery School, Detroit 
The Law, the Courts, and the Family (formerly 

Marriage and the Law) : 

Chairman: Ralph P. Bridgman, Chief Mar- 
riage Counselor, The Family Court Center, 
Toledo 

Secretary: Katharine B, Greene, Marriage 
Counselor, Wayne County, Detroit 

This reinstated section had two presenta- 

tions, and the 15 participants engaged in 
lively discussion of the speakers’ proposals, On 
the first day Judge Norman E. Brennan of In- 
dianapolis outlined the reforms he is advocating 
in requirements for marriage licenses, which in- 
clude longer waiting periods and compulsory 
attendance at short education groups. On the 
second day Professor George Squire of the 
Wayne University Law School, Detroit, ana- 
‘lyzed critically the movement to use investi- 
gators and marriage counselors in divorce courts. 
Housing and Family Welfare: 

Chairman: Albert G. Rosenberg, Housing 
Authority, Chicago 

Report from this new section is being pre- 

pared for the next issue of the Journal. 
Family Life Education in the Community: 

Co-Chairman: Mrs. Alma H. Jones, American 
Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles; 
Lois Scantland, Washington State College, 
Pullman 


TRENDS AND ACTIVITIES 


GERALD LESLIE, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 


CONFERENCES 

Groves Conference on Marriage and the 
Family. The seventeenth annual Groves Con- 
ference will be held at Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana, Wednesday through Friday, 
April 28, 29, and 30, 1954. The tentative 
theme is “International Approaches to Mar- 


Send Workshop and Conference announcements to this de- 
partment as soon as date and place are set ; add further informa- 
tion as soon as you get it. Also personal items, appointments 
and other news of inter.st. G.L. 
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riage and the Family.” Program chairman is 
Harold T. Christensen, Purdue University. 
Program suggestions are invited and should be 
in the mail immediately. 

The Georgia Conference on Family Life met 
at the University of Georgia, March 19-21. The 
theme of the conference was “Building Family 
Strengths.” Interest in and attendance at the 
conference was stimulated by having each of 
the seven work-discussion groups meet as a 
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seminar at least once during the six months 
preceding the conference. Leaders report con- 
siderable success attended this effort. Write: 
Lurline Collier, State Home Demonstration 
Agent, Agricultural Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

North Carolina Council on Family Relations 
sixth annual conference will be November 19-20 
at Greensboro. Leaders: Mrs. Dorothy T. Dyer, 
William Tucker. Theme: Understanding— 
Basis of Family Life. Write Professor Bess 
Rosa, School of Home Economics, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. 

Kansas Family Life Association in coopera- 
tion with the Topeka Interprofessional Group 
held its annual meeting Friday, October 9 at 
Washburn University. Theme: Marriage, 
Divorce, and the Family. Guest speakers: 
Judge Paul W. Alexander, Dr. Max Rheinstein, 
Robert G. Foster. Write Lois R. Schulz, De- 
partment of Child Welfare and Euthenics, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

The School of Living of America held a con- 
ference on “Getting the Most out of Life” at 
East Bay Camp, Bloomington, Illinois, Septem- 
ber 4-7. Write: Mildred Jensen Loomis, Lane’s 
End Homestead, Brookville, Ohio. 

The American Sociological Society held its 


annual meeting at the University of California,. 


Berkeley, August 30-September 1. 

The American Psychological Association held 
its annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 4-9, 

The World Council of Churches sponsored 
a conference on “The Church and Marriage” at 
Celigny, Switzerland, during June. Attending 
from North America were the Rev. Richard 
Lentz, Director, Joint Department of Family 
Life, National Council of Churches in the 
US.A.; Rev. J. D. Montgomery from the 
Disciples of Christ; Rev. Frank Fidler of the 
United Church of Canada; Rev. Edward D. 
Staples, Miss Joyce Bayless, and Rev. Wesley 
Matzigkeit of the Methodist Church; Mrs. Ethel 
M. Nash, University of North Carolina; Rev. 
Arthur V. Bennett, Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
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and Rev. J. C. Wynn, the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

Southeastern Regional Council on Family Re- 
lations will hold its annual meeting, November 
1, 2, 3, 1953 at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, 


Knoxville, Tennessee. Leaders: Dr. Harry and | 


Bonaro Overstreet; Mildred Morgan. 

National Association for Nursery Education 
will hold its biennial conference, October 28- 
31, at Minneapolis. Write: the conference 
chairman, Dr. Elizabeth Fuller, Institute for 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

ORGANIZATIONAL NEws 

The Indiana Council on Family Relations 
elected the following new officers at its annual 
meeting, May 22-23: Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
Caroline F. Kelso, M. F. Poland, M.D., and 
Mrs. Beatrice How; Secretary-Treasurer, Mar- 
garet Merceille. Continuing for another term 
are President, Rebecca N. Mitchell, and Vice- 
Presidents, Lester E. Hewitt, and Robert C. 
Wells. 

National Conference of Social Work elected 
the following officers at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 31-June 5: President 
Brooks Potter; 1st Vice-President, Meyer Kestn- 
baum; 2nd. Vice-President, C. Whit Pfeiffer; 
3rd Vice-President, Joseph C. Anderson, and 
Secretary, Harleigh Trecker. 

National Health Council announces the elec- 
tion of Albert W. Dent, President. New Ex- 
ecutive Committee members are: Mason H. 
Bigelow, James T. Nicholson, and Hart E. Van 
Riper, M.D. 

Family Service Association of America an- 
nounces election of the following officers for 
the coming year: President, Sol M. Isaac; Vice- 
President, Paul N. Averill; Secretary, Mrs. Vic- 
tor Shaw. Re-elected as Vice-Presidents were 
Dr. Stanley P. Davies, and Hugh R. Jones. 
Arnold S. Askin was re-elected, Treasurer. 


WORKSHOPS 


A pioneer workshop designed to apply the 
work simplification methods of industry to 
housework in the homes of the handicapped 
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was held at the University of Connecticut, June 
14-20. Sponsors were the University Schools of 
Home Economics, Business Administration, and 
Physical Therapy, in cooperation with the Con- 
necticut Heart Association, the Connecticut So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, the 
State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


A New DEVELOPMENT 


‘An informal group, tentatively known as the 
Group for Community Guidance Centers, of 
which Ross Thalheimer, Ph.D., is executive di- 
rector, is currently organizing several Guidance 
Centers in New York City designed to serve 
underprivileged persons. It has already opened 
one center, the Convent Avenue Guidance Cen- 
ter, 141 St. at Convent Avenue. By November 
15 two new centers will be operating, one at a 
Settlement House in Manhattan, and one at a 
Community Center in Brooklyn. Other centers 
are being planned. 

Supervision will be provided staff personnel 
by a Board of Consultants which includes the 
psychiatrists, Wladimir Eliasberg, Edwin Wein- 
stein, Renato Almansi, David Bressler, Edgar 
Levenson, Carl Sulzberger; the pediatricians, 
M. W. Weber, Milton Levine, Leo Falkenstein ; 
internist, Harold Rifkin, and psychologists, 
Mollie Harrower, Albert Ellis, Rose Palm, and 
others. 

The group is very much in need of,the serv- 
ices of additional psychiatric social workers and 
psychologists who may wish to associate them- 
selves with one of these Centers on a few-hours- 
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a-week volunteer basis. Persons who may be 
interested should communicate with Dr. Ross 
Thalheimer, 161 West 54 St., New York 19 
(telephone Judson 6-8160). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Mary Rokahr has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Home Economics and head 
of the Department of General Home Economics 
at the University of Connecticut. 

Dr. Merton Oyler, professor of sociology at 
Ohio State University, was the fifth lecturer in 
the annual series at Southeastern Missouri State 
College sponsored by the Moore Institute of 
Human Relations. Dr. Oylert’s lectures were 
titled, ‘The Family as a Persistent Institution,” 
“The Clinical Approach to Family Solidarity,” 


"The Family Cycle,” and “Rites of Passage.” 


Dr, Reuben Hill is spending the year in 
Puerto Rico directing field work for the family 
life project sponsored jointly by the Institute 
for Research in Social Science at the University 
of North Carolina and the Social Science Re- 
search Center at the University of Puerto Rico. 
Dr. Gerald Leslie of the Department of Soci- 
ology, Purdue University, is Visiting Professor 
at the University of North Carolina, substituting 
for Dr. Hill. 

OBITUARIES 

Dr. Robert V. Seliger died at his home, 2030 
Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, on April 
24, 1953, of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Richard M. Magoun died on September 3, 
1952, of infantile paralysis. 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


Notes from Germany 


MARION L. FAEGRE,’ Department Editor 
MURIEL W. BROWN? 


We are privileged to quote an excerpt from 
the diary of Dr. Muriel W. Brown, who spent 
the winter and spring of 1953 on an assignment 
in Germany. 

The aim of the Mitterschule in Bremen, of 
which she speaks, is to foster good family life. 
By means of individual counseling, discussion 
groups, courses and workshops, advice and help 
are given on all questions relating to family 
living. 


“Bremen, February 16, 1953 

“Went in response to invitation Saturday to 
the Miitterschule where Frau Borner, Frau Loh- 
man, Fraulein Kramer, and Schwester Eva were 
in charge. Attractive rooms—though small— 
top floor—furniture mostly hand made with 
some wonderful ideas for efficiency arrange- 
ments. A spécial effort has been made to create 
surroundings in which mothers can feel at 
home. I liked particularly the end of a closet 
fitted up to show mothers how to arrange 
brooms, mops, cleaning materials, etc., in a 
minimum space. 

“Frau Borner seemed excellent in her ex- 
planation of her program. This is a parent 
education movement that has active programs 
in many (perhaps 15) German cities; is only 
about 4 years old. This Bremer organization 
is only 2 years old. It is supported by public 
funds but has a private community association 
to support its purposes. “We want no propa- 
ganda,’ Frau Borner said. “We want it to grow 
by word of mouth, one person telling another.’ 
The philosophy is summed up in a sentence 
from the 1951 report. The outcomes of the 
work depend on what the parents themselves 


1 Consultant in Parent Education, Research Interpretations 
Branch, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

* Consultant in Family Life Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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find in it: “The truth one finds for oneself is 
always more convincing than that brought to one 
by others.’ 

“People come asking to join the courses or 
to have conferences from all walks of life— 
some come in cars, some walk long distances 
because they cannot afford the carfare. Ques- 
tions cover every facet of family life. There 
are no lectures! Leaders try to keep the teach- 
ing very simple in terms of the mother’s ex- 
perience and insight. 

“Visited a class for expectant mothers taught, 
delightfully, by Schwester Eva. The mothers 
were learning how to nurse a baby, one actually 
trying out with a very good doll. Real babies 
are not allowed because of the danger of infec- 
tion. A friendly, eager, attentive group of 
eight young women. Saw a copy of Dr. Grantly 
Dick Read’s book, Childbirth Without Fear, in 
German on the table at which the young moth- 
ers were working. Asked the Schwestern if 
they were interested. “We have it because they 
are so interested in it, have heard about it. The 
doctors are not so interested for the mothers to 
have it!’ 

“Frau Borner spoke about our group of last 
Friday. ‘I think the nicest thing was to see the 
use of socio-drama. We can use that here with 
the mothers.’ I was especially interested in 
Fraulein Krimer’s work. She teaches the moth- 
ers to make toys for their children, to weave, 
to learn games to play with the children, to 
paint and make furniture. This the nicest visit 
in a long time to a German program.” 

Among the interesting materials brought 
back by Dr. Brown is a list of questions de- 
veloped cooperatively by a group of youth 
leaders in an in-service training seminar led 
by Martha Friedlander, Principal of a Special 
School for Exceptional Children in Bremen. 

The heading of the sheet of material for dis- 
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cussion of how a child develops from year to 
year is, “Mother, your child asks you.” Samples 
of the questions put into the mouths of children 
from one up to 12 years are translated as fol- 
lows: 


The Two-year old: “Have patience with me, 
and let me practice eating alone. I want to do 
things by myself.” 


The Three-year-old: “Give me a little corner 
and a plaything that I can keep busy with by 
myself for a while.” 


The Five-year-old: “I love to help you with 
your work, Don’t send me off so that I'll be 
out of your way!” 


The Seven-year-old: ‘On Sundays, tell us stories, 
or something about when you were a little girl.” 


The Nine-year-old: “Is father going to take me 
to the harbor today? He promised me he 
would!” 

A Children’s Charter for Germany is not yet 
a reality, but Dr. Brown reports that it is the 
hope of Dr. Gustav Heckmann that one will be 
developed. Dr. Heckmann, a youth official in 
Hannover, has made a start in a paper called 
“Right of the Child.’’ In it he points out the 
attitudes it will be necessary for Germans to 
take toward children if they mean to seriously 
try to meet their needs. He hopes that the 26 
statements in this paper may stimulate work out 
of which a Children’s Charter will grow. 


Films, Radio, TV* 


And Other Mass Media 


ANTHON S. CANNON 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah 


THE 1953 Annual Conference of the National 
Council on Family Relations made good use of 
mass media. The University of Michigan Press, 
national news coverages, and the New York 
Times gave excellent news statements about 
the conference and its features. William Genne, 
Counselor, The Clara Elizabeth Fund for Ma- 
ternal Health, Flint, Michigan, handled relations 
with the press, radio, and TV. 

WKAR Radio, Michigan State College, made 
history with its live radio broadcasts of the 
principal addresses from the general sessions of 
the conference. Thirteen 15-minute radio re- 
cordings were made by various sections for 
release later over WKAR Radio at weekly in- 
tervals, and for possible use by the 59 stations 
of the National Association of Education Broad- 
casters. 

WKAR TV production department made a 
15-minute video recording, or kineoscope, of 


* Items of interest about Films, Radio, TV, including 
short films reviews should be sent to A. S. Cannon, depart- 
ment editor, 1143 Yale Avenue, Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 
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12 principal personalities at the conference in- 
cluding all national officers, special speakers, 
editor, chairman of the editorial board of Mar- 
riage and Family Living, and others. 

Jim Tintura, Michigan State College, was the 
producer. The prime purpose of the kineoscope 
is a record of highlights of the Annual Con- 
ference which can be reproduced on local and 
other TV stations throughout the country. It 
can be particularly useful as a part of TV pub- 
licity and educational service in connection with 
local, state, and regional family life institutes 
and councils. The kineoscope may also be 
shown as a 16 mm sound film in black and 
white, although the ten-point range from black 
to white, perfect for video recordings, is inferior 
to the thirty-point range possible for regular 16 
mmm sound films. State and regional councils or 
other agencies may purchase a copy of the kineo- 
scope for about $27.00 by sending orders to 
The National Council on Family Relations, 
5757 South Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
The copy owned by NCFR may be borrowed 
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for scheduled showing by payment of transporta- 
tion costs. This video recording will introduce 
the public to NCFR and some of its leaders. 

W. Clark Ellzey, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, made arrangements for film showings 
at the conference. Included were many of the 
films reviewed during the past year in this de- 
partment. Two films shown not previously 
reviewed follow. 

All My Babies was produced by the Georgia 
State Public Health Board, to promote appreci- 
ation for better hygiene and public health prac- 
tices in protecting mother and baby at birth. 
A colored midwife is featured in her role of 
devoted service in bringing “all my babies” 
safely into colored homes, Useful byproducts 
of showing the film are some sex education 
(in that an actual delivery of a baby is photo- 
graphed), and a diminution of race prejudice 
through the thoroughly wholesome character- 
istics portrayed in the players. 16 mm, black 
and white, sound. 

Roots of Happiness, a film sponsored by the 
Mental Health Film Board and the Puerto Rican 
Health Commission, was shown in an evening 
general session. Esther L. Middlewood, Direc- 
tor of Mental Health Education, Michigan De- 
partment of Mental Health, led a stimulating 
discussion about the role of the father in the 
Puerto Rican family featured in the film. The 
simple but mature behavior of this family por- 
trayed in the film, was contrasted with the com- 
plex and sometimes immature character of family 
life in modern America. 16 mm. black and 
white, sound, 25 min. Distributed by: Purchase 
—International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, Rental—American Film 
Register, 24 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Ill.; Bailey 
Films, 6509 Delongpre, Hollywood, Calif.; and 
Contemporary Films, 13 E. 38th St., New York, 
N.Y. 

The Case of the Missing Handshake, a 40- 
minute play by Nora Stirling, An American 
Theatre Wing Community Play, was also pre- 
sented in the third general session by The Flint 
Community Players. Requiring a minimum of 
staging, the play provided material for an ex- 
cellent discussion led by Dr. Norman F. Kinzie, 
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Humanities Department, Michigan State Col- 
lege. No curtain was used, and the players took 
the audience into their confidence by narration 
of shifts of scene, and verbalizing their thoughts. 
The parents in the play contrasted pointedly with 
the parents in Roots of Happiness. The film 
and play, with discussion, make an excellent 
two-hour program. 

A paper presented in the Mass Media Section 
advised that television has proved far more 
successful than any other mass media in pub- 
licizing the nation-wide educational activities of 
The American Institute of Family Relations. 
During the past few years, programs have been 
presented with some regularity over five Los 
Angeles TV stations: KLAC, KECA, KNBS, 
KNXT, and KTTV. Of the many formats 
tried, the most effective has been the simulated 
interview. A panel of three members of the 
staff interviewed couples with marital or other 
family problems. To avoid identification the 
“clients” sat with their backs to the cameras as 
they told their story. Each counselor then gave 
his evaluation of the predicament, and offered 
pertinent suggestions for its solution. 

Several experiments in dramatizing cases have 
also been successful. One, which may serve 
as an illustration, concerned a young couple 
and the “other woman.” The husband and 
wife were first shown coming to the Institute 
for counseling. The wife was then seen in her 
first interview as she told her story to a member 
of the staff. A “flashback” took the audience 
to a scene where, in their own home, the hus- 
band and wife enacted the basic cause of their 
difficulty: a slatternly, nagging wife was virtu- 
ally driving her husband into a more attractive 
environment. Another sequence brought the 
“other woman” into the picture as she and the 
young man laughed and chatted in a park. At 
the close, Dr. Popenoe and the counselor who 
had handled the case discussed what had been 
done to put the marriage on its feet again. 

Interviews and the answering of questions, 
either from the audience or received by mail, 
also prove effective, judging from the amount 
of correspondence resulting from such programs. 

While radio has brought less response than 
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television, it has some advantages. . During the 
past year The American Institute of Family Re- 
lations has presented, with some regularity, pro- 
grams over four Los Angeles stations: KECA, 
KPPC, KVOE, and KNX. 

One program was broadcast daily by a station 
announcer. Case histories from the Institute’s 
files were put into the required format by a 
staff member. These did not, of course, reveal 
the names of the clients involved, but narrated 
the background for the conflict, described the 
problem, and told how it was met. Letters from 
listeners were read and answered briefly toward 
the close of this 15-minute program. 

Another radio series employed the conversa- 
tional method. Various counselors, one for each 
program, described cases which they had handled 
and how they had been solved. A number of 
the Education Department of the Institute con- 
ducted the informal interviews, asking ques- 
tions and making comments to emphasize salient 
points. The cases selected were those most 
likely to have general appeal to the listening 
audience. Some of them were concerned with 
marital difficulties of various types; others in- 
volved in-law problems or parent-child relation- 
ships. 

The series of cases commenced last January 
in the Ladies Home Journal under the title, 
“Can This Marriage Be Saved?’ has attracted 
widespread favorable attention according to the 
editors, The series was suspended during the 
Summer, but was resumed in the September 
issue. These stories have brought in voluminous 
correspondence. 

A large quantity of letters has also resulted 
from syndicated columns written by A. E. Wig- 
gam and by Paul Popenoe which appear in 
newspapers from coast to coast, and from the 
“Marriage Clinic,” conducted by Mrs. Mary H. 
Seifert of the Institute staff, which is published 
regularly in the magazine, Marriage. A single 
column by Dr. Popenoe often brings in from 
1,000 to 1,500 letters. 

The latest film of the Family Life Series of 
the National Coordinating Council is A Crisis 
for Cookie. This film may be used in discus- 
sion of the impact of a pending divorce upon 
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the child of a young couple. Information con- 
cerning the film may be secured from Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 34rd Street, 
New York. 

Mrs. Lee R. Steiner, Psychologist, 158 West 
8ist Street, New York 24, N.Y., for more than 
five years has conducted a weekly radio pro- 
gram, Psychologically Speaking, Thursdays, 
9:00 to 9:30 P.M. on WEVD, University of the 
Air, New York. Discussions are featured be- 
tween a studio audience and experts in various 
fields of human relations. An author of a 
pertinent book is selected each week to appear 
by 8 P.M. on the evening of the broadcast in the 
Little Theatre (fifth floor, studio A of WEVD, 
117 West 46th Street, New York) for an in- 
formal discussion and to formulate the program. 
Mrs. Steiner, the guest author, with members 
of the studio audience go on the air, unre- 
hearsed, at 9 o'clock. Recorder interviews with 
authors outside of New York are used to cover 
vacation periods. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has released 
a series of six films in color emphasizing good 
human relations between members of the family 
and aimed at promoting better reading at the 
Ist grade level. The collaborator of these six- 
minute films, each of which tells a complete 
dramatic story was Professor Willard Abraham, 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. The series, Home 
and Family Activities, includes six titles: Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls, A Surprise 
for Jean, Frank Tends the Garden, Flying a 
Kite, and Sailing a Toy Boat. Address: 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., has announced 
a new filmstrip series, Marriage and Family 
Living correlated with the text for high schools, 
Your Marriage and Family Living, by Landis. 
Titles of the five filmstrips (which sell at $5.00 
each, $22.50 for the series) are: Family Portrait, 
Future in Hand, It’s A Date, Seeing Double, 
and With This Ring. 

Eight film strips were ready for Fall classes, 
1953, in McGraw-Hill’s series, Teen-Age 
Clothing, correlated with the text, How You 
Look and Dress, by Carson. The eight titles 
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are: (Set 1) Grooming, Care of Your Clothes, 
The Right Clothes for You (in color), Color 
in Your Clothes (color) ; (Set 2) Sewing Equip- 
ment, Sewing by Hand, Hints on Making a 
Dress, parts I and II. 

An Audio-Visual Workshop, to study the role 
of audio-visual materials in libraries, was held 
in Founders Hall, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, June 19-21. Included were an examina- 
tion of television and its relation to libraries, 
and a demonstration session of various audio- 
visual materials. 

McGraw-Hill has prepared four separate 
circulars listing all the titles it distributes for 
Psychology and Mental Health, Education, Child 
Guidance, and Marriage and Family Living. 
The films included in all four circulars are 
among the most valuable for marriage and 
family living. 

Mind Your Manners! uses an enjoyable story 
about one high-school boy and his sister to show 
how manners are important—when with friends, 
when making new friends, when at home, at 
school, and when on a date. 1953. 11 min., 
sound, B&W. and color, 16 mm. (with study 
guide). Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

Choosing Your Marriage Partner shows a 
male college student considering the two girls 
with whom he is in love and trying to deter- 
mine which would be the better wife. Several 
important bases for selecting a marriage partner 
are illustrated: emotional maturity, family back- 
ground, harmony of personality, philosophy of 
life, and common interests. Reuben Hill is the 
educational collaborator. 1952. 13 min., 
sound, B&W and color. 16 mm. (with study 
guide) Coronet. 

Date Etiquette follows a teen-age couple 
through the experiences of a theatre date and 
points out many of the social courtesies involved. 
How to ask for and accept a date, how to call 
for a date, dress and date activities, meeting the 
girl’s parents, ordering food in a restaurant, 
paying the check and other points of etiquette 
are explained. It is at the junior- and senior- 
high age level. Evelyn Millis Duvall is the 
educational collaborator. 1952. 10 min., 
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sound, B&W and color. Coronet. 

Courtesy for Beginners portrays some simple 
courtesies by a third grade class in an etiquette 
project. It aims to teach and motivate interest 
in good manners at the primary, elementary age 
level. Marvin D. Glock is the educational col- 
laborator. 1952. 11 min., sound, B&W and 
color, 16 mm. (with study guide). Coronet. 

Choosing Clothes for Health demonstrates 
ways to dress for different kinds of weather at 
the primary and elementary age levels. Foreign 
clothes are compared with American clothes of 
the same general type. Educational consultant 
was Elizabeth Avery. 1952. 11 min., sound, 
B&W and color, 16 mm. (with study guide). 
Coronet. 

Farewell to Childhood shows problems of 
adolescents with parents through a fifteen-year- 
old girl who feels misunderstood by her parents, 
is embarrassed when they scold her in front of 
a boy friend, and wants to run her own life. 
Increased mutual understanding results through 
the girl’s use of her teacher adviser who meets 
with her parents. The change to complete 
understanding seems too easy and sudden. 
Typical reactions of adolescents are given such 
as fear, hero worship, and the desire for group 
approval. 1952. 22 min., B&W, International 
Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

The following are some of the better sources 
of information in the general field of audio- 
visual aids: Educational Film Guide, quarterly, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; Audio-Visual Guide, 
monthly, 1630 Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, 
New Jersey; Film World and A-V World, 
monthly, Ver Halen Publishing Company, 1159 
N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, California; 
and Educational Screen, Circulation Department, 
48 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The March, 1953 issue of Adult Education 
is entirely devoted to ‘‘Adult Education and Mass 
Communications,” and is well worth reading. 
It is published by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of America, 743 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Audio-Visual Aids for Family Life Education 
at the Secondary Level 


HENRIETTA FLECK* 


Many educators have discovered that audio- 
visual materials serve to enrich the outcomes of 
the study of family life. Increased interest and 
obvious growth on the part of students ensue. 

The concept of audio-visual aids is no longer 
confined to films but has rapidly expanded to 
include filmstrips, slides, puppets, pictures, flan- 
nel boards, dramatic techniques, chalkboards, re- 
cordings, bulletin boards, posters, radio, tele- 
vision, field trips, newspapers, cartoons, and 
similar items. All of these teaching resources 
have a unique contribution to make, and it be- 
hooves the teacher to explore these possibilities 
in teaching family life. 

All these devices should be considered as tools 
in realizing the goals of a group. They are not 
ends in themselves, nor do they serve as enter- 
tainment; they are a vital part of the teaching- 
learning process. 

Each aid should be carefully selected. Teach- 
ers and students must clarify their particular 
needs, problems, or interests. Are certain 
values, attitudes, or beliefs to be challenged? 
Are solutions to certain problems sought? Is a 
sensitivity to different patterns of family living 
in order? Whatever the goal, an appropriate 
aid or aids can be found. Frequently, a single 
aid will not suffice; but the utilization pf many 
types of materials will enrich the experience of 
students and they will be better fortified to 
tackle their own situations. 

Another consideration in the selection of aids 
is that the subject matter of the material must 
deal with the concerns of the age group. Sug- 
gestions for adolescents are: (1) relationships 
with peers of both sexes, (2) identification of 
various roles, (3) preparation for marriage, (4) 
establishment of independence from parental 
and other controls, (5) economic independence, 
(6) and the development of a philosophy of 
life with particular emphasis on guiding values. 
If this wide range of teaching materials is to 


* Chairman, Home Economics Department, School of 
Education, New York University. 
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become a part of the classroom procedures, edu- 
cators must be on the alert for its possible uses. 
Furthermore, a careful examination of all these 
aids before use is implied. This indicates pre- 
viewing of films and filmstrips, listening to 
recordings examining pictures and cartoons, and 
exploring all avenues for aids. Aids become 
more effective, too, if tkey are related to each 
other and so re-enforce each other's ideas. 

A survey of the possibilities of some of these 
teaching devices is pertinent here. From the 
standpoint of subject-matter range, emotional 
appeal, and depth of interest, films are among 
the most vital resources. Seeing situations in- 
volving individuals and families portrayed on 
the screen provides an opportunity for identify- 
ing personal problems and possible solutions. 
For example, the film, ‘Danny Rebels,’ could 
well aid in the discussion of adolescent inde- 
pendence; the woman sequence from “Good 
Earth’? should raise many issues concerning the 
role of a man and a woman in marriage; while 
“The Toymaker’’* might highlight questions in 
regard to the factors involved in interpersonal 
relations. 

Although filmstrips do not have the dramatic 
appeal of films, they are less expensive and easier 
to project. Some of the available filmstrips 
emphasize principles of child development, such 
as “Do You Know Your Adolescents ?”’ ;* demo- 
cratic family living as in “Is Your Home 
Fun?’ ;® and factors promoting happy family 
life as in “Home Ground.’* The first two film- 


1 "Danny Rebels,’’ New York: Teaching Film Custodians, 
1953, 16 mm., black and white, sound, 10 minutes. 

2**Good Earth," (Woman) Human Relations Series, 
distributed by New York University Film Library. Black 
and white, 16 mm., sound, 15 minutes. 

3*'The Toymaker,’’ New York: Athena Films, New York. 
Color, 16 mm., sound, 15 minutes, 

***Do Your Know Your Adolescents?’’ Nashville, Tenn.: 
Methodist Publishing Company. Black and white, sound, 73 
frames. : 

5“*Is Your Home Fun?’’ Nashville, Tenn.: Methodist 
Publishing Company. Black and white, sound, 51 frames. 

*“Home Ground’’ New York: McGraw-Hill Company. 
Black and white, 35 frames. 
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strips mentioned have accompanying records 
which heighten their effect. Many of the re- 
cordings with filmstrips are of a speed and size 
which may be played on a phonograph so that 
operation and equipment are of minimum diff- 
culty. Sound slidefilms have a genuine potential 
in this area and teachers ought to explore their 
wider utilization. 

Slides are of interest because they can be made 
by the teacher or students. Photographic slides 
may be prepared to enhance the discussion of 
such topics as furnishing a home or apartment, 
suitable attire for various types of social en- 
gagements, or some of the important steps in 
feeding a child. 

Handmade slides on glass, plastic, or cello- 
phane may be made to highlight drawings, 
gtaphs, or charts concerning family budgets, 
underlying causes of divorce, factors important 
to happy marriage, and the like. Students may 
use them in class reports, to summarize certain 
ideas, or to stimulate discussion. 

Recordings indicate ever-increasing possibili- 
ties for examining family life situations. Phono- 
gtaph records which depicit a personal, social, 
or family problem are especially desirable. The 
record, “Slow Poke,’’’ may lead to an examina- 
tion of adjustment to irritating personality char- 
acteristics. The recording, “Too Fat Polka,”® 
may be used as a springboard in discussing the 
impact of personal appearance in relationships. 
The dreams and values of a young man about his 
future and marriage as depicted in the record- 
ing, ‘A Cow, a Plow, and a Frau,’® may stim- 
ulate a discussion of personal goals among stu- 
dents. An examination of family traditions and 
family celebrations may follow listening to the 
recording, ‘Grandma's Thanksgiving.” ?° 

Transcriptions of radio broadcasts provide an- 
other fruitful source of teaching aids. Dramatic 
presentations, panel discussions, lectures, and 
similar programs may be recorded and used 

* “Slow Poke” distributed by R.C.A., 45 rpm, 15 minutes. 

_* “The Fat Polka’’ distributed by Columbia, 78 spm, 7 
ate Cow, a Plow and a Frau’’ distributed by R.C.A., 78 
rpm, 7 minutes, 


1 “Grandma's Thanksgiving” distributed by Decca, 78 
rpm, 2 sides, 15 minutes. 
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when a need for this type of aid arises. A num- 
ber of recordings are available on loan from 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription Ex- 
change, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
Newspapers are often overlooked as a valu- 
able resource. Human-interest stories may pro- 
vide an introduction to a discussion topic. 
Critical evaluation of columns designed for 
adolescents, parents, or family members can be 
a challenge. Making a study of advertisements 
relating to family needs can be profitable. A 
discussion of the points to consider in the selec- 
tion of a family newspaper, followed by an 
examination of different newspapers in the local 
_.community and other parts of the country can 
prove most interesting. 
Many current magazines make a contribution 
similar to that of newspapers. Articles by re- 
liable specialists dealing with the life of a par- 
ticular family, steps in the development of chil- 
dren (often accompanied by excellent photo- 
graphs), a review of some of the current social 
issues which have an impact on the family, such 
as medical care, education, or juvenile delin- 
quency, may stimulate an examination of the 
ideas outlined. Such material is timely and may 
often be used to supplement books and reference 
literature. 
Cartoons present in an exaggerated manner a 
cross section of adolescent and family problems. 
Various angles of these problems are often em- 
phasized in a succinct and humorous fashion. 
A collection of cartoons about dating, parent- 
adolescent relations, or the interests of youth 
provides an excellent means for exploring solu- 
tions to problems. Students may be encouraged 
to bring cartoons to school for classroom discus- 
sions or for bulletin-board displays. 
Posters are an effective device for attracting 
attention to certain aspects of family-life educa- 
tion. Sketches, pictures, cartoons, graphs, or 
other pictorial presentation may form the basis 
of a poster. A single theme or point rather 
than a confusion of many ideas is desirable. 
The subject matter may deal with good groom- 
ing, rating on dates, or ways to be a desirable 
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family member. Posters may be prepared by 
students for display in school corridors, club 
rooms, Of even in conspicuous spots in the com- 
munity. 

The flannel board is a very dramatic visual aid. 
Students become fascinated when pictures, sym- 
bols, words, or charts cling to the board without 
visible support. This device can be easily made. 
A board covered with a napped material such 
as flannel, felt, or velvet is used as a background 
for the pictures or symbols which have the same 
kind of material pasted on the back, nap side 
out. The particular advantage of this aid is that 
it provides an opportunity to build up an il- 
lustration part by part, or point by point. 
Specific suggestions for its use include examina- 
tion of floor plans, budgets, charts of family 


expenditures, summaries of factors to consider in 
mate selection, or getting along with in-laws. 

Pictures lend themselves to a discussion of 
family problems. Examining pictures associated 
with fiction, in connection with human interest 
stories in pictorial magazines or in advertise- 
ments which suggest family situations, may be 
helpful. Collections of pictures might be made 
to be used in an examination of financial prob- 
lems, boy-girl relations, use of the family car, 
or similar areas. 

The potentialities of the use of audio-visual 
aids are unlimited. There is a continuous chal- 
lenge to the teacher of family life at the sec- 
ondary level to evaluate critically, to experiment, 
to explore, and to be creative in the use of these 
teaching resources. 


Book Reviews 


MERTON D. OYLER, EDITOR’ 


The Treatment of the Young Delinquent. J. 
Arthur Hoyles. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. 274 pp. $4.75. 

This book is an interesting survey of theory 
and practice relative to juvenile delinquency. 
The author is a clergyman with English back- 
ground. His aim has been to present an histor- 
ical account of the changes that have taken place 
in society's reactions to the delinquent and to 
examine these changes in the light of scientific 
studies and the principles of Christianity. 

The survey begins by contrasting the two 
points of view that have placed such a prom- 
inent part in thought and practice in this field, 
namely, the conception that individuals are en- 
dowed with a free will which makes antisocial 


* To enable fuller coverage of new publications, readers 
are encouraged to send in forthcoming or recent titles they 
would like considered for digest or comment. Those willing to 
indicate subject matter areas in which they are ready to review 
are encouraged to write the Book Review Editor their pref- 
erences, M.D.O. 


1 While Dr. Oyler was in England and Scotland this sum- 
mer to observe the clinical practice and the training program 
in marriage counseling, Dr. Nissen carried the work of this 
department. 
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action the result of deliberate choice and the 
conception that action is the result of hereditary 
and environmental forces—a kind of determin- 
ism. Various hypotheses derived from the two 
approaches are then examined in the light of 
research findings and Christian thought. 

For example, in the first section discussing 
the nature of guilt, the hypothesis that criminal 
tendencies are directly inherited is examined by 
reference to the investigations of Lombroso, 
Goring, Bonger, Healy, Rhodes, Goddard, Kaye, 
Burt, Mannheim, Dugdale and Lange. The 
hypothesis that sociological factors play a sig- 
nificant part is elaborated with excerpts from 
the writings of the early Hebrew and Christian 
authors and then examined in the light of the 
investigations of Quetelet, Mayr, Lacassogne, 
Bonger, Barnett, Burt and Rhodes. Similarly 
the hypotheses as to the nature and effect of 
punishment and the possibility of rehabilitation 
are elaborated and examined. 

Throughout the book there appear interesting 
accounts of evolution of legal procedures as 
represented by the practices of the English 
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juvenile courts, the evolution of practices of the 
training schools and prisons, and finally the 
changes in the conceptions as to the role of the 
community in causation and rehabilitation. A 
postscript provides a careful analysis of the 
British Criminal Justice Act of 1948. 
This historical account takes us back to the 
early conceptions of man and thus provides a 
perspective that should not be lost. The careful 
elaboration and examination of various hy- 
potheses that have been set forth by students of 
the past provides a valuable background. How- 
ever some readers may question whether full 
use has been made of the findings of some of 
the studies cited and whether the account has 
been brought down to date. For example, the 
studies of Healy and Bronner reported in their 
New Light on Delinquency go into the possi- 
bility of effecting changes in the home environ- 
ment through parent education. Recent work 
and thinking has even gone beyond this to the 
training of teachers, lawyers, doctors, social 
workers—anyone who works with children. 
Still more recent work has raised the question 
of helping the delinquent understand and ap- 
preciate the dynamics of human behavior and 
thus of the social environment in which he finds 
himself. As he learns about the nature of his 
social environment he may be able to work out 
a more effective adjustment to it. It may be 
that we have expected the child to make an 
adaptation to his social environment without 
helping him to acquire an understanding of 
himself and his surroundings. These develop- 
ments receive but little attention in this volume. 

Also, the sample of American studies in- 
cluded in the survey appears rather inadequate. 
There are no references to the recent Glueck 
studies and the large group of studies of pos- 
sible emotional factors are only in part repre- 
sented. 

The strength of the volume lies in the his- 
torical foundation it presents, the variety of 
studies by English investigators cited, and the 
analysis of Christian thinking as it relates to 
this problem. Modern students in this area 
will find that a wide variety of historical data 
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have been assembled on the biological, sociolog- 
ical, psychological, and therapeutic aspects of 
the problem. 

RALPH H. OJEMANN 
Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of Iowa 


Children Who Hate: The Disorganization and 
Breakdown of Behavior Controls. Fritz Red| 
and David Wineman. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1951. 235 pp. $3.50. 

This is the first of two books by the same 
authors dealing with the problem of aggressive 
behavior in children whose aggressiveness is so 
acute that it must be treated on a clinical basis. 
The children who hate are those who have been 
abused, mistreated, and rejected in the socializa- 
tion process and whose reactions to their en- 
vironment are characterized by anger, suspicion, 
aggressiveness, and hatred. The children are 
not the middle-class neurotics, but the slum-area 
delinquents. They are incapable of being con- 
trolled because of an excessive degree of hatred. 
As the authors state, they are truly ‘‘the children 
nobody wants (p. 24).” Children Who Hate 
provides a preliminary analysis of the general 
concept of behavioral controls and their dis- 
turbances among a group of 10 boys ages 8-10 
at Pioneer House, a treatment home in Detroit. 
Their second book (Controls From Within: 
Techniques for the Treatment of the Aggressive 
Child. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1952) 
offers a continuation of their research study and 
a description of the details of the total remedial 
situation. The first book is confined to a pres- 
entation of their general frame of reference and 
a description of the beginning of the research. 
The material is presented in such a way as to be 
of aid to the student of psychology, sociology, 
and social work as well as the educator, coun- 
selor, and intelligent layman. 

Redl is professor of social work at the School 
of Social Work, Wayne University, and at pre- 
sent is on the training staff of the Detroit Psy- 
choanalytic Institute. David Wineman is Case- 
work Consultant in the Psychology Department 
of Merrill-Palmer School. 
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Children Who Hate is not just a study of a 
number of boys in a group-therapy situation. It 
is also an original and thorough analysis of ego 
psychology. The writers have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the theoretical frame of reference of 
Anna Freud’s ego psychology, the contributions 
of August Aichhorn, and the research findings 
of Bruno Bettelheim. The two authors, aided 
by psychology and social work students at 
Wayne University, present a carefully culled 
portion of cases taken from their day-to-day 
observational material of the lives of the boys 
who lived at Pioneer House for varying periods 
of time from 1946-48. The purpose of both 
the theoretical frame of reference and the illus- 
trative case material is to understand why be- 
havior controls break down and what can be 
done to prevent and treat such disorganization. 
The authors do not claim to have the answers 
within the covers of this first book, but they do 
prepare the ground for a larger and more organ- 
ized research approach. 

Ego disturbances are of two orders: (1) the 
breakdown of the ego control system, and (2) 
the development of distorted but, nevertheless, 
strong defenses against guilt feelings and the 
demands of society. The need to lay aside the 
vague concept of a “weak” or “‘poorly function- 
ing” ego is noted and emphasis is placed upon 
the development of the concept of the “delin- 
quent ego.” Here the problem is not only the 
breakdown of ego controls in the face of im- 
pulses ; but the development of strong antisocial 
ego [the children who hate} where it seems too 
well intact, is functioning in the service of the 
wrong master (p. 141).’”’ The sociologist inter- 
ested in juvenile delinquency would do well to 
read chapter 4, ‘The Delinquent Ego and its 
Techniques,” despite the fact that the authors 
spend little time in pointing out the importance 
of the social and cultural factors influencing 
behavior. 

Illustrations of the breakdown of the ego-con- 
trol system are described in original and highly 
colorful terminology such as: “newness panic,” 
“gadgetorial seductions,” “‘escape into virtue,” 
“situational lure,” and “confessional constipa- 
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tion.’ One's first reactions to the use of such 
terms are of amusement and confusion. After 
reading the specific behavioral accounts one 
realizes that the writers have been able to de- 
scribe the behavior in clear and pointed lan- 
guage. 

Aside from the minor protests concerning 
terminology the book is an important contribu- 
tion directed to further clarification of ego psy- 
chology. Specific research designs such as this 
one are needed to clarify the vague and nebu- 
lous concepts too often used by workers in the 
field of behavioral disorders. On a practical 
level the book will be of outstanding use to 
those who deal with emotionally disturbed 
children. 


J. S. McCrary 


Department of Sociology 
Southern Illinois University 


Controls from Within, Fritz Redl and David 
Wineman. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1952. 327 pp. $4.50. 

This book offers fascinating reading for the 
layman and for the practitioner, whether he 
be therapist, teacher, or group worker. In a 
simple, direct way, the authors have made an 
effort to present a ‘new treatment design” for 
handling the ego disturbances of extremely ag- 
gressive children. Using actual episodes which 
have occurred, primarily in Pioneer House in 
Detroit (a residential treatment setting for dis- 
turbed preadolescent boys), the authors present 
their descriptions in such a way that the reader 
“sees” the problem situation as it develops and 
is handled. With regard to handling these 
children, the authors give specific suggestions 
which are stimulating and suggestive for any- 
one dealing with normal children. 

Since they are dealing with “ego disturb- 
ances,” the authors focus on methods of “ego 
support,” through the structure and strategy 
of the treatment home, programming, manipu- 
lation of surface behavior, and clinical exploi- 
tation of life events. In their discussion of a 
treatment home, the authors point up the kinds 
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ot considerations that might be discussed in 
a school of social work for any first course on 
children in institutions—the emphasis on chil- 
dren rather than on housekeeping, the neces- 
sity for flexibility, the use of rules and regula- 
tions to give security in a way that is not 
hampering. However, they have gone beyond 
just listing these as necessaries and have em- 
phasized the therapeutic impact of the “design 
of the total environment.” This is reminiscent 
of the “milieu therapy’ Bettelheim has de- 
scribed. 

There is some discussion in this book of the 
many varied approaches to programming: e.g., 
as a disciplinary device, as an educative tool, as 
a crutch for the emotionally handicapped, as a 
diagnostic and cathartic device. Programming 


has also been given much attention recently by 
other writers, but the contribution of this book 
is in its focus on programming as a full- 
fledged therapeutic tool, rather than as just a 
useful (or nonharmful) accompaniment to in- 
dividual interviews with a therapist. 

Of special-interest is the section of the book 


dealing with techniques for the “antiseptic 
manipulation” of surface behavior. Here the 
authors present a comprehensive picture of the 
use of planned ignoring, humor, restraint, prom- 
ises and rewards, punishments and threats, to 
mention only a few. Many of these tech- 
niques have been used already, especially by 
nursery school teachers. In this presentation, 
they are brought together in an organized way 
and conceptualized in a manner that lays the 
groundwork for doing further research in this 
area, 

Finally, the book takes up techniques for the 
clinical exploitation of life events, techniques 
that make use of past and present acts of the 
children in order to re-educate these same chil- 
dren. Among the techniques used by the au- 
thors at Pioneer House are symptom cultiva- 
tion, action intended to be counterdelusional, 
and interviews which focus on the recent experi- 
ence. Along with the book Children Who 
Hate by the same authors, this book should be 
considered a pioneering effort of the type to 
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be encouraged in the fields of education and 
therapy. 

DoROTHY FLAPAN 
Family Study Center 
The University of Chicago 


The Meaning of Love. Ashley Montagu (ed.). 
New York: The Julian Press, Inc., 1953. 
248 pp. $3.50. 

William Graham Sumner, one of Yale's great 
teachers, used to admonish his students to culti- 
vate “a sagacity for the significant.” Certainly 
Ashley Montagu is endowed with such sagacity, 
for it is difficult to think of any subject more 
important than love. 

This is a symposium on the origin, nature, 
meaning, and significance of love, to which 10 
experts contribute. They are concerned with 
personal love, love of the opposite sex, of 
family, friends, mankind, and God, although 
James Luther Adams, who deals with the last- 
mentioned topic, defines love of God as includ- 
ing devotion to whatever values one holds sacred 
and sovereign; and Alvin Johnson, who dis- 
cusses the love of friends, makes room for pets. 
Under Adams’ conception there might have 
been some discussion of, say, love of country or 
love of beauty, but the intent of the symposium 
is apparently to stress personal love. 

Those who know Montagu’s earlier writings 
will not be surprised to find that he views love 
as part of the larger process of cooperation. Nor 
will those who know Marynia Farnham’s book 
Modern Woman: The Lost Sex be surprised 
to find that she still believes that modern wom- 
an is lost or at least confused in her social roles. 
Lawrence Frank traces part of our difficulty to 
“conditional love,” love given as a reward and 
withheld as punishment. “Indeed,” he writes, 
“as we are just beginning to realize the denial 
of love, the painful, often terrorizing punish- 
ments and threats of future punishment that we 
have relied upon to rear children and youth are 
probably the major sources of our many human 
failures and conflict (p. 40). While there is 
a good deal of diversity of opinion in the book, 
this may be taken to be the central theme, that 
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what we need, and need badly, is more uncondi- 
tional love. 

How valid is this thesis? We shall need 
more empirical studies before we can say. If 
love for others is operationally defined to in- 
clude a regard for the welfare of others, then 
this requires knowledge, too, of what is best for 
others. The need is not just for love, which can 
be misguided, but for informed love. 

Leon Saul, writing on ‘Maternal Love,” asks 
the question: ‘What is the best thing that father 
can do for his children?” To which the answer 
is: “Love mother.” Spurgeon English in “Sex- 
ual Love—Man toward Woman” makes the 
point that effective sexual love is, like all other 
love, a matter of sharing. 

Professor Maslow has some highly provoca- 
tive observations in his essay on “Love in 
Healthy People” based on a sample of individ- 
uals who are psychiatrically sound, a group 
that Maslow terms “‘self-actualizing” persons. 
It is astonishing to read that he was able to turn 
up only “about five to forty” cases, depending 
on the rigor of his criteria and didn’t find a 
single case among more than 4,000 students. 
(p. 58.) These exceptionally vital persons tend 
to be spontaneous and honest in self-expression, 
are able to love and be loved, make no sharp 
differentiation between the roles of the two 
sexes (Dr. Farnham, take note), are capable of 
pooling their needs with those of others, are 
pleased rather than threatened by the triumphs 
of others, show a respect for individuality, and 
have exceptional perceptiveness. 

Sorokin and Hanson develcep the topic of 
“The Power of Creative Love” suggesting in 
the title at least that there is such a thing as 
uncreative and perhaps even destructive love, 
although the distinction between these types of 
love is not made anywhere in the book. Sorokin 
shows the resistances to love in what he calls 
“our Sensate culture” and presents a series of 
cases of love overcoming hate, of love begetting 
love. It is remarkable how burglars return their 
loot when they are treated with loving consid- 
eration. Case after case is presented to show 
how love and kindness stop aggression and en- 
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mity, but nothing is said about the dangers of 
unilateral pacifism. This is not to deny the 
efficacy and desirability of love, but it needs to 
be pointed out that the literature on victory 
without violence is a selected literature and that 
some of the unsuccessful practitioners of non- 
violence do not live to publish their memoirs. 
What we really need is not statements that love 
conquers all but careful studies of the conditions 
under which it does and does not conquer. 
Alvin Johnson has a moving essay on “Love 
of Friends” in which his own extraordinary 
spirit shines through. H. M. Kallen has an 
analytical and historical piece on “The Love of 
Mankind,” and James Luther Adams concludes 
the book with a searching and honest inquiry as 
to what it means to love God. 
, M. F, NIMKOFF 
Department of Sociology 
The Florida State University, Tallahassee 


The Stepchild. William Carlson Smith. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
314 pp. $6.00. 

The step relationship grows out of a marriage 
which has produced children and which has lost 
one of the marriage partners either through 
death or divorce. In the case of familial dis- 
ruption through death of one of the parents, it 
is safe to assume that all members of the family 
are subject to quite severe trauma. Such a death 
requires the reorganization of the normal family 
functions and, probably of greatest importance, 
the redistribution of the emotional constellation 
of the surviving members. The reorganization 
following the disorganization caused by the 
emotional tensions preceding and accompanying 
a divorce are probably even more severe and 
persistent than where the family is broken by 
death. In either case, the remaining parent and 
the children are forced to redefine their relation- 
ships with one another. The process of redef- 
inition is, in itself, difficult and emotionally 
strenuous. If then, after the members of the 
biological family have regrouped their pattern 
of living and reassigned the emotional content 
of their lives, it must, of necessity, hold that 
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to bring in a new person (a step parent) will 
once again present a crisis and a redefinition of 
roles and the realignment of emotional attach- 
ments. 

Even under the most favorable conditions, 
the disruption of the family unit creates prob- 
lems of the greatest magnitude. Once the read- 
justment has been accomplished, wholly or in 
part, any subsequent readjustment to a new ad- 
dition to the unit through remarriage can readily 
be regarded as the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. Add to this comparatively uncomplicated 
problem of readjustment the traditional stigma 
of the step relationship (be it parent or sibling 
or both) and the readjustment process can the- 
oretically become the ultimate distillate of con- 
fusion, heartache, and insecurity in their infi- 
nitely varied forms. The author has made an 
attempt to document these crises in his book. 

The author has arranged his book into three 
major divisions. The first division deals with 
the “Cinderella” tradition in our Euro-American 
culture, the second with the step-parent, and 
the third with. factors of adjustment in the step 
relationship. He has carefully documented the 
“Cinderella” tradition existent in the various 
literary and dramatic vehicles. He has indicated 
the range of possible forms which the step rela- 
tionship has been known to take and the ulti- 
mate dire results to the stepchild or step-parent 
in most instances. Although the tradition arose 
from the emotional tensions and conflicts which 
resulted from the intrusion of any outsider into 
the family unit, add to that a scattering of docu- 
mentation and then saturate the folklore of the 
culture with the unfortunate examples of the 
step relationship, and the chances of creating 
more than a symbiotic relationship in such a 
familial regrouping become remote. 

Throughout his book, Dr. Smith has shown 
the effect of the “Cinderella” tradition on those 
involved in the particular adjustment. Even 
those with the best intentions are often defeated 
by the tradition before they start. Others never 
bother to ¢ry. But at best, the step relationship 
is so saturated with the negative prognosis stem- 
ing from the tales of step-relationship terror 
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that the most stout of heart might well quail at 
the prospect of entering into such a situation. 
The children, on the other hand, are seldom 
consulted prior to the completion of the new 
arrangement and must make their adjustment 
to it with whatever means they have at hand. 
These means are often cruel and desperate and 
have led to everything from mild insubordina- 
tion to delinquency and murder. 

But beyond the documentation of some of the 
variations of child to step-parent and step- 
sibling responses, the most important contribu- 
tion made by this book is the urgent plea for 
further research in the area of the step relation- 
ship. The author's difficulties in running down 
any information on the subject should give 
pause to all persons concerned with research in 
the family, to those involved in child-guidance 
and counseling programs, and those who admini- 
ster and effect our educational programs in our 
schools and in our extracurricular groups. Fi- 
nally, the need for a general re-education of the 
public at all age levels to remove as far as pos- 
sible the assumption that a step relationship is 
necessarily doomed to failure at its inception 
would contribute substantially to alleviating the 
effects of the second reorganization of a family 
following the loss of one parent either by death 
or divorce. 

The book should present a_ stimulating 
springboard for the conception and design of 
research in the problem area of the step relation- 
ship and should serve also as appropriate non- 
professional reading for parents caught in the 
web of the “Cinderella” tradition. The simple 
act of raising the entire question of the step- 
child from the limbo of the fairy story to the 
realm of reality should serve to hearten many 
who can see only gloom ahead in their step- 
family relationships. 


CHARLES R. MANLEY, JR. 


University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Psychology of Personal and Social Adjust- 


ment. Henry C. Lindgren. New York: 
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American Book Company, 1953. ix, 481 p. 

$4.50. 

This book is the outgrowth of the developing 
trend toward General Education at San Francisco 
State College. It went through three editions in 
mimeographed form and was used by some two 
thousand students and eight instructors in a 
new course offering in Psychology. Reactions 
and comments of students and staff members 
have been incorporated into the present text. 

The purpose of the text is to emphasize ‘‘the 
psychology of normal people,” to help ordinary 
people with usual problems better understand 
themselves and others, consequently to live more 
effectively. 

The author uses a dynamic approach—at- 
tempting to explain behavior in addition to de- 
scribing it. He liberally uses concepts of out- 
standing and respected writers in the fields of 
psychology and cultural anthropology, stimulat- 
ing evaluation on the part of the reader. The 
stress throughout the book is on the need for 
emotional maturity. Clear comparisons are 
drawn between the “dynamic” and “common 
sense” approaches to personality development. 

The book is so arranged as to show initially 
the development of the self in terms of motiva- 
tion and perception. The following portion 
concerns the individual and his relations with 
others. The author mentions that this is an 
artificial breakdown because behavior is the re- 
sult of “the total personality interacting with 
its environment.” A section of the book deals 
with a variety of normal emotions and indicates 
the part anxiety plays in everyday living, the 
emphasis being on the degree of maturity at- 
tained by the individual in any particular situa- 
tion. A good discussion of commonly used ad- 
justment techniques is included. The author 
uses two chapters in presenting two forms of 
immaturity; shyness and overdependency, and 
how they are concerned with meeting our 
“neurotic needs.” 

Chapters 8 and 9 bridge the gap between the 
first part of the book which stresses the de- 
velopment of the individual and the second on 
the individual and his social relationships. 
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They include the effects the social climates have 
On personality structuring. 

The following two chapters, outstanding in 
the reviewer's opinion, describe the functions 
of groups, the establishment of leaders and 
followers, the setting up of group norms, and 
the great importance of communication in 
achievement of individual and group goals. 

Chapters 12, 13 and 14 deal with occupa- 
tional adjustment and vocational choice. While 
the reviewer grants that occupational adjust- 
ment plays one of the major roles in personal 
and social stability, it seems as if some of the 
material presented goes afield to the rest of the 
book. Some of the discussion is too involved 
for the student just entering college, albeit 
apropos to advanced students in industrial or 
business psychology. There is a real place for 
some of the material on choosing a vocation. 
Various aids are given the reader, with refer- 
ences to publications and tests which can be 
used with proper guidance for self and voca- 
tional analysis. 

A good discussion of intelligence as applied 
to getting an education follows. Basic informa- 
tion regarding concepts of individual differ- 
ences and intelligence, and the limitations and 
interpretations of measurements provide the 
reader with clear concepts of the subject. The 
author covers, in an interesting manner, the 
ever present heredity-environment question in 
its application to intelligence. Learning as 
growth toward intellectual and emotional ma- 
turity is presented, along with good definitions 
and discussion of theories of learning. Au- 
thoritarian, laissez-faire, and democratic ap- 
proaches to education are clearly presented. 

Chapter 17 on courtship and marriage is very 
well done. Here the author presents informa- 
tion about the many adjustments necessary in 
the psychological and sociological aspects of 
premarital and postmarital relationships. 

The following chapter gives the internal and 
external causative factors of antisocial and ab- 
normal behavior. Classical studies are brought 
in to emphasize points of view. 

The two concluding chapters are positive, 
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showing the forces, both actual and potential, 
which help the individual gain emotional matur- 
ity and insight into himself and others. 

This book should have considerable utility, 
in addition to its use in introductory college 
psychology and mental hygiene courses. It is 
useful for advisors and counselors, whether they 
be working in academic or therapeutic situations. 
While most of the concepts presented in the 
book are not in themselves new, the author's 
nontechnical style and his inclusion of cartoons, 
chapter summaries, and very good case studies 
make for a most useful and understandable text. 

CHARLES H, DERTHICK 
Department of Psychology 
Willamette University 


Growing Up (third edition). Karl de Schwei- 
nitz. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. 73pp. $2.25. 

It is apparent that a rather large number of 
people in present day America have accepted 
the idea that an “adequate knowledge of sex,” 
gained under- “‘proper conditions,” will contri- 
bute to a happier, more secure adulthood. As 
a conscquence of this belief, programs for 
giving our young people intelligent, accurate in- 
formation about the biology of sex, and more 
naturalistic attitudes toward it have expanded 
on many fronts. To help parents, teachers, 
clergymen, social workers, and others to carry on 
this work, many books are available as resource 
material. 

Growing Up, by Dr. Karl de Schweinitz 
(third edition, July, 1953), is one of the best in 
this area. Here is told the story of human re- 
production in simple language and meaningful 
illustrations. This book “is for boys and girls 
of school age, both those who can enjoy reading 
to themselves and those who like to be read to.” 

Growing Up first appeared in 1928, and al- 
though the content of the third edition is not 
entirely new, still the changes in phrasing and 
type of illustrations do much to increase its 
effectiveness. 

The outstanding feature of this book is the 
author's presentation of impregnation, a difficult 
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aspect of reproduction for many people to ex- 
plain to the inquiring child. Dr. de Schweinitz 
employs no trick mirrors, fantasy, innuendo, or 
double talk in treating this subject. He relies 
upon plain, unadorned language that seems to be 
within the grasp of the six to eleven age group 
for whom the book is intended. He leads the 
reader easily from the reproductive process of 
some other forms of animal life to the reproduc- 
tive process among humans. Unlike some in 
this area, de Schweinitz recognizes that many of 
today’s children have no rural background and 
so fits his illustrative materials and discussion to 
the urban child as well as to those with some 
farm contact. 

Growing Up can be used with profit by fam- 
ilies, particularly if they have a copy available to 
the child for his reading when interested. 
Many other groups or individuals as they have 
the opportunity to help young people under- 
stand how life begins could use this with profit. 

H. N. KERR 
Department of Sociology 
West Virgina University 


Parents, Children and the Facts of Life. Henry 
V. Sattler. Paterson, New Jersey: St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1952. 270 pp. $3.00. 
This book, written by a priest, fills an im- 

portant need for members of the Catholic 
Church. It presents a discussion of basic in- 
formation and techniques in regard to sex edu- 
cation, written in a practical, common-sense 
manner. The book is mainly for parents; in 
fact, the subtitle describes it as, ““A test on sex 
education for Christian parents and for those 
concerned with helping parents.’ 

The book is based on the premise that it is a 
right and duty of parents to help educate their 
children, particularly in regard to sex. It main- 
tains that the specialist can help in many areas, 
but that many parents turn their children, body 
and mind, entirely to others rather than try to 
guide, teach, and work with them. 

An interesting feature of this book is that 
each chapter contains helpful discussion aids. 
Not only are questions regarding information 
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in the chapter asked, but thoughtful courses of 
action are sought to bring about practical think- 
ing. The author hopes parents will not only 
read the book and discuss it with their mates, 
but that groups of parents will meet together 
and discuss the materials, Some brief case 
glimpses are presented with appropriate ques- 
tions, which are thought-provoking. 

The author defines sex education as “the full 
training of boys and girls to enable them to 
meet and solve the problems that arise with 
the instinct of procreation.”” He maintains that 
sex education should be a part of general edu- 
cation and should not be a special subject to be 
taught at a special place or a special time. 

The author applies the accepted principles of 
Catholic theology to his concrete cases and other 
materials. He maintains that “Catholic sex edu- 
cation should be religious, moral, emotional, 
psychological, and physiological, and in that 
order of importance.” 

The author not only attempts to present the 
basic facts that parents need to know in answer- 
ing their children’s questions and instructing 
them regarding their bodies and feelings, but 
he also discusses the attitudes of both children 
and parents and gives a positive Catholic in- 
terpretation of the when and where of sex ex- 
pression. He points out that sex education 
should help maintain chastity and this can best 
be done by the use of the ‘‘three C’s’—confi- 
dence, caution and common sense. 

References at the end of the book, briefly 
annotated and classified according to age of the 
child, contain materials from Catholic literature 
and from other fields. 

Non-Catholics might disagree with some of 
the interpretations given in this book, mainly 
as a result of different theological and philo- 
sophical viewpoints. As a whole, however, this 
work is a real contribution for helping Catholic 
parents to guide their children regarding per- 
sonal situations. 


Rex A. SKIDMORE 


Department of Sociology 
University of Utah 
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Your Child and His Problems. Joseph Teicher, 
M.D. Boston: Little, Brown, 1953. 302 pp. 
$3.75. 

The many problems attendant upon child 
rearing arte the subject of this book subtitled 
“a basic guide for parents.” Others in the field 
such as teachers, pediatricians, and psycholo- 
gists as well might profit from a discussion of 
the over-all aspects of the growing child. Phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, and social development 
are all covered briefly with some emphasis upon 
the problems met in the normal course of a 
child’s development in each of these areas. 
Feeding, sleeping, toilet training, sex, fears, 
and other problems encountered by parents are 
discussed briefly. Noteworthy are the sections 
on illnesses and operations. Dr. Teicher seems 
particularly well qualified to advise parents as 
how best to prepare a child for surgery and 
aid him in recovery from the many illnesses of 
childhood. 

In other areas such as the growth of speech, 
truancy, and psychological testing he is not as 
comprehensive as might be wished. 

The author's main thesis is that love and 
patience are the basic necessities for parents to 
have in order to raise a healthy, normal child. 
He does much to allay the feelings of guilt that 
parents in our day take upon themselves by 
pointing out that children will grow and de- 
velop at their own speed, that the mistakes we, 
as parents, make will not be irreparable if we 
give our children genuine love and affection. 

There are overtones of a Freudian orienta- 
tion that will bother some and omissions, as 
in the chapter on “Truancy and Delinquency” 
that will annoy others. It is difficult, however, 
in a book of 302 pages, covering as much 
ground as the author attempts, to please every- 
one. 

He has gone out of his way to avoid “jargon”’ 
and has written the book in a basic and simple 
style. 

In this reviewer's estimation, the chief value 
of this book will be to parents who are rela- 
tively new to the more recent thinking and 
writing in the field of child development. For 
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them and for others who are interested in a 
quick overview of the problems of child rearing 
this book is valuable. 
PAUL S. RILEY 
Department of Child Development and Family 
Relations 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Childhood Experience and Personal Destiny. 
William V. Silverberg, M.D. New York: 
Springer Publishing Company, Inc., 1952. 
289 pp. $4.50. 

Dr. Silverberg is clinical professor of psychia- 
try at the New York Medical College. Psycho- 
analytically trained and oriented, his book is 
well described by its subtitle, A Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis. It could also have been 
titled, A Theory of Personality Development, 
for it continues the‘ analytic tradition of fruit- 
ful interplay between personality theory and 
psychotherapy. Silverberg at one point refers 
to his approach as “paleo-Freudian” (p. 242), 
stressing a more direct affinity to Freud than 
is found in Horney or the neo-Freudian group 
generally. This approach is likely to elicit 
mixed reactions from psychiatrists. Worship- 
pers of Freud will rise up in holy anger at 
Silverberg’s criticism of Freud’s concept of the 
“ego.” Doctrinal matters of this sort are best 
left to the psychiatrists themselves to work out, 
however, and suffice it to say here that Silver- 
berg demonstrates intimate knowledge of 
Freud’s writings over some three decades. The 
heavy obligation to Freud does not mean that 
the book is written only for psychiatrists. Both 
the mode of treatment of certain analytic con- 
cepts and the paucity of technical jargon sug- 
gest that it is designed for careful reading by 
nonpsychologists and light reading by the 
brethren. Perhaps therein lies one of its major 
difficulties. It is neither “fish” nor “fowl.” 
The book is well written. The style is good 
and there is the feel for clinical data which 
comes only out of long practice. 

Silverberg’s deviations from Freud are along 
the lines first developed by Harry Stack Sulli- 
van. He adheres to the analytic position that 
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experience in roughly the first five years of life 
are crucial in the development of personality 
and neurosis, but he follows Sullivan in con- 
sidering “‘personality as a social product.” He 
also gives lip-service to the good behaviorist 
position that “whatever is stated about the 
nature of consciousness in infancy is necessarily 
the result of conjecture or of reconstruction, 
reasoning after the fact, and can never be defi- 
nitely proved (p. 10).” 

Finding no adequate conception of the func- 
tions of the ego in previous psychologies, Silver- 
berg moves toward a theory of personality by 
considering the active, positive, achievement 
functions of the ego as well as its defensive 
ones. He makes considerable and valuable use 
of the concept of effective aggression to indi- 
cate the ability of the ego to accomplish what 
it wants in spite of whatever obstacles are placed 
in its way. Such effective aggression is gener- 
ally directed toward maintaining self-esteem, 
“the psychic counterpart to somatic survival 
(p. 26).” The devices utilized by the ego to 
deal with dangerous éd-impulses are divided into 
autoplastic (self-molding) and alloplastic 
(other-molding). The development of the ego 
is traced through problems of orality and de- 
privation, through problems of discipline, and 
through problems of rivalry and genitality. 
These problems are, to Silverberg’s credit, more 
broadly conceived and culturally based than 
Freud’s oral, anal, and phallic stages. One is 
entitled to be disappointed, however, that, 
more broadly conceived, they are still dealt 
with primarily in terms of problems of wean- 
ing, toilet training, and the oedipal conflict. 

Silverberg’s brand of analytic theory is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. It recog- 
nizes and makes full use of Freud’s genius but 
it does not hesitate to strike out afresh when 
empiric data indicate the need for reformula- 
tion. The chief criticism to be offered, in 
terms of this writer's Weltanschauung, is that 
it does not go far enough. It is high time, for 
example, that we get a personality theory which 
adequately encompasses the role of experiences 
which occur after the first five years of life! It 
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is not enough to say that the 20 or more years 
between infancy and maturity “mainly reaffirm 
or contradict the early experiences.” Subse- 
quent experiences both reaffirm and contradict 
in a bewildering variety of ways. How much 
reaffirmation and contradiction result in what 
personality products? What is the role of 
“traumatic” vs. “cumulative” experience? 
These are questions which sorely need to be 
answered, 

Psychiatrists need to go beyond Kardiner to 
social psychologists such as Mead and Cooley 
who have done a far better job in treating cer- 
tain aspects of the emergence of the ego. Some 
of Silverberg’s phraseology indicates direct or 
indirect familiarity with this literature, but only 
Ferenczi and Burrow are cited. 

Silverberg’s adherence to behaviorism breaks 
down badly at two minor points: first, where 
practically all bait-fishing and lure-fishing is 
reported to be “a quid pro quo through an ex- 
hibitionistic appeal to another's oral impulses” 
(p. 99); second, where the institution of pri- 
vate property is held to be an almost inevitable 
concomitant of the biologic family and the 
oedipal conflict (p. 182). These “slips” are 
the exceptions, however, in an otherwise sound 
and cautious treatment. In both cases they are 
peripheral to the main line of argument. 

GERALD R. LESLIE 
Department of Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


State and Federal Labor Legislation Annual 
Digest. Washington: U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bulletin 163, 1952. 

Owing to recent decisions on the part of 
the Supreme Court, the extension of the in- 
terpretation of inter-state commerce has caused 
the inclusion of a great many more wage and 
salary people to be covered under federal labor 
legislation than previously. I doubt whether 
there is any phase of legislation that is in such 
a liquid state as that of labor legislation. Prac- 
tically every state and territory of the United 
States passed one or more laws affecting labor 
within the last two years, and of the 15 legis- 
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latures meeting in 1952, 14 passed one or more 
laws affecting labor. Owing to the widening 
coverage of wage earners and salary people who 
come under labor laws, the publishing of Bul- 
letin 163 is of vital importance, and employers 
as well as employees should note the changes 
in legislation or the adoption of new legisla- 
tion that has occurred during the current year. 
Legislation affecting migratory workers, child 
labor and school attendance, wage garnish- 
ments, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, industrial health and safety, 
and in some instances legislation affecting pri- 
vate employment agencies, are only a few of the 
items covered. Familiarity with this report 
should be a must, especially for management 
(including the personnel department) who 
wish to keep up with and conform to both 
state and federal legislation affecting them- 
selves and their employees. 
A. A. Hotz 


Department of Economics and Sociology 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Building a Successful Marriage. Judson T. 
Landis and Mary G. Landis. (Second edi- 
tion), New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
564 pp. $5.00. 

Those who are acquainted with the first edi- 
tion of this text will be interested to know that 
no radical changes have been made in its main 
features, theoretical approach, and objectives. 
Others will find that scientific knowledge about 
mate selection, courtship, and the adjustment 
problems of marriage have been presented in 
a manner to make this one of the best college 
texts in the field. 

Two new chapters have been added in the 
revised edition: “Changing Roles,” (CH. 3), 
and “Marriage Under Special Circumstances,” 
(cH. 7). Other chapters have been revised by 
deletions of the old and substitution of new 
statistical and research findings. The new data 
have bearing upon: dating and courtship cus- 
toms, adjustment reactions when love affairs are 
broken, campus marriages, marriage and mili- 
tary separations, marriage after divorce, ad- 
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justment after marriage, natural child-birth and 
rooming-in, sterility, and child care practices. 

The revision has resulted in more complete 
and up-to-date coverage of pertinent topics re- 
lated to both the premarital and marital stages 
of adjustment. Since no chapters have been 
deleted from the original text there are now 
23 chapters and 481 pages exclusive of the 
appendices. Numerous illustrations, case his- 
tories, and reading and teaching aids are in- 
cluded. Outstanding among these are: review 
questions, problems and activities, role playing, 
socio-dramas, suitable films, suggested read- 
ings, and an annotated bibliography of family 
life materials for all age levels. 

The simple, direct style of writing, supported 
by scientific data with ample footnoting and 
accreditation of sources, is a desirable feature 
for the present stage of development of mar- 
riage and family life education. Such treatment 
of the materials serves to offset unwarranted 
tendencies toward ‘“‘arm-chair philosophy.” 
Yet, this is not to assert that the present text 
is totally free from this criticism. 

Certain content of the text seems out of 
place in a book designed to be functional in 
approach. Chapter 14, “Family Planning,” is 
heavily weighted with basic data on birth rates 
and trends, infant and maternal mortality, 
eugenics and contraceptives, without the charac- 
teristic analysis and applications to the prob- 
lems of family planning as might be expected. 
This factual information might have been ab- 
breviated in favor of considerations of the 
What? Why? and How? of planning. 

“Marriage Under Special Circumstances,” 
(CH. 7) seems sketchy and incomplete. This 
is especially true of the treatment of war mar- 
riages. 

Under given circumstances, course objectives, 
and the time available, it may be desirable to 
eliminate certain chapters such as “Legal Con- 
trols,” (CH. 11), “Getting Your Money’s 
Worth,” (cH. 17), and “Buying Life Insur- 
ance,” (CH. 18). Such decisions are, of course, 
within the prerogative of the instructors con- 
cerned, 
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Despite the validity of certain minor criti- 


- cisms which can be made of this text, we are 


indebted to the authors for one of the best in 
this field and for a book which will continue 
to serve well in all phases of marriage and 
family life education. 

Vircit E, LoNG 
Department of Sociology 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Single Young Adults in the Church: Their 
Needs, Programs and Activities to Meet 
These Needs. George Gleason. New York: 
Association Press, 1952. 120 pp. $1.75. 
This is an amazing little book. Packed into 

its 120 pages is an unbelievable amount of use- 
ful information for the church worker. In fact, 
most workers with young adults will find within 
it valuable suggestions concerning the needs of 
their charges and how best to meet them. 

With a lifelong interest in young people, 
fostered in part by his many years of service 
in YMCA work in this country and Japan be- 
fore the war, Dr. Gleason sought to discover 
the problems they face and what the YMCA 
and other agencies can do to help them. For 
twelve years immediately before undertaking the 
study which resulted in this book, he devoted 
himself to church work mainly concerned with 
young people. To this rich experience he added 
data “gathered in a 9,300 mile automobile trip 
taken in the last three months of 1949 and by 
correspondence during 1950 and 1951.” Ques- 
tionnaires were ‘‘planted” in most of the states. 
“Calls were made on more than fifty councils 
of churches, church federations, ministerial as- 
sociations, theological seminaries and universi- 
ties . . . inquiries were addressed to the leaders 
of nearly all the major denominations, the Na- 
tional Boards of the YMCA and YWCA” all 
aimed at determining the number, problems, 
needs, and activities of young people. The 
result is a book bulging with information per- 
taining to the subject of this study—the single 
young adults in the church—so that it may 
properly be called a guide or manual for church 
workers interested in the young adult. 
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The table of contents gives a fairly adequate 
idea of the nature of the material this book 
contains, with the chapters on: “Single young 
adults in the American scene,” a statistical sum- 
mary of young adults and their distribution; 
indicating that there are almost 17,000,000 
single people, 14 and over, in the U.S.A.; 
“Marriage Problems of Single Young Adults,” 
with contributed sections by Paul Popenoe, Eve- 
lyn. Millis Duvall, and Oliver M. Butterfield, 
these three sections alone being worth more 
than the price of the book; ‘‘What Single Young 
Adults Ask of the Church,” an analysis of 
their needs in terms of recreation, counseling, 
preparation for marriage, guidance in religious 
living, etc.; three chapters are devoted to the 
types of groups that are to be found in the 
“smaller” and “larger” churches; two chapters 
on organizing the church to meet the needs 
of the young adult; one chapter on a “philoso- 
phy of life”; and a final chapter is devoted to 
a Bibliography arranged in accordance with the 
needs the author found most prevalent, with, 
above all things, a directory of the major pub- 
lishing houses in the U.S.A. which published 
the books listed, and others. (How often did 


Book 


What You Should Know About Social Class, 
W. Lloyd Warner and Mildred H. Warner. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1953. 
48 pp. $.40. 

Emotional Problems of Illness, Irene M. Jos- 
selyn, M.D. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1953. 48 pp. $.40. 

Your Health Handbook, Julius R. Richmond, 
M.D. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1953. 40 pp. $.40. 

Helping Children Solve Problems, Ruth Strang. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1953. 
48 pp. $.40. 

What You Should Know About Parenthood, 

Ralph G. Eckert. Chicago: Science Research 

Associates, 1953. 48 pp. $.40. 
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we wish for such a handy directory!) 

Every counselor of young people has the fre- 
quent experience of fine young men and women 
asking where they can find companionship of 
the opposite sex which might ultimately lead to 
marriage. This reviewer has invariably re- 
ferred such persons to their respective churches 
or their denominational organizations only to 
have the frustrating experience of the counselee 
returning with keen disappointment because 
there was either no satisfactory group or the 
programs and activities were on such a medi- 
ocre level as to be unacceptable. No church 
worker and no church need any longer be at 
a loss for a good program. Dr. Gleason has 
provided a guide which suggests the needs of 
young people and how to meet them (even 
names for various groups), with programs and 
activities for them. He also suggests how to 
develop a philosophy of life which will make 
the individual a richer and fuller human being 
and the church a more effective socio-religious 
organization. 

M. J. KARPF 

Beverly Hills, California 





Notes 


Developing Responsibility in Children, Con- 
stance Foster. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1953. 48 pp. $.40. 

These booklets are part of a series published 
by Science Research Associates. Some are writ- 
ten chiefly for young people at the junior- 
high and high-school levels, while others are 
addressed to parents and teachers. Each in- 
cludes an appropriate bibliography and nu- 
merous illustrations. 

The booklet, What You Should Know About 
Social Class, is designed to give students of high- 
school age a greater awareness of the part that 
social class plays in their daily lives. The dis- 
cussion is based upon Warner’s six-fold classi- 
fication of society. It shows how the class 
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system in this country affects job choices, friend- 
ships, educational opportunities; and it dis- 
cusses the costs and consequences of social mo- 
bility. 

The Better Living booklet by Dr. Josselyn 
deals with the emotional aspects of such prob- 
lems as: illness caused by anxiety; what to do 
about missed school work; convalescence; the 
handicapped child; the total family and the ill 
child. Its chief purpose is to show how a 
basically unpleasant situation can be trans- 
formed into a constructive experience in the 
child’s life pattern. A knowledge of proper 
health habits as well as an understanding of 
body functions can be acquired from Your 
Health Handbook by Dr. Richmond. 

Addressed to parents and teachers, the book- 
let Helping Children Solve Problems explains 
a set of methods whereby children may be 
helped “in ways that will not prevent them 
from learning how to solve their own prob- 
lems.” The author discusses the amount and 
kind of help that children need at each stage 
of development. What You Should Know 
About Parenthood advances many constructive 
suggestions for prospective parents. The per- 
sonal qualities needed for getting the most out 
of parenthood and family life are well pre- 
sented. 

The selection by C. J. Foster may best be 
described as a guidebook of practical methods 
in the development of responsibility in chil- 
dren. Emphasis is placed upon the fact that 
responsibility has to be learned. Attention is 
given to the role of timing—how to develop 
an awareness of the most favorable times to 
make the child a more reliable and responsible 
person. The author believes that parents must 
have in mind a clear picture of what they want 
to achieve for their children. They must also 
communicate to their children the kinds of ideas 
they want to see them, in turn, communicate 
to others. The booklet is recommended to per- 
sons interested in an approach to this phase of 
child rearing. 


Growing Up in New Guinea, Margaret Mead. 
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New York: The New American Library of 
World Literature Inc., 1953. 223 pp. 35 
cents. 

Some books are out of date when they are 
printed, while only a few are timeless. Un- 
fortunately the books that are timeless are usu- 
ally out of print. Mead’s works have a vitality 
which is unaffected by time or shifts in intel- 
lectual interest. The content of this book is 
well known and needs no comment here since 
it has been reprinted unchanged. The signifi- 
cant fact is, with its 23 years of life, the data 
in the book can still be used as an excellent case 
study in many areas; education, child develop- 
ment, culture and personality, or even literary 
expression. The inexpensive edition should 
make possible its widespread use in the many 
fields to which it can apply. 


The Problem of Homosexuality. Karl M. Bow- 
man and Bernice Engle, New York: Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, 1953. 15 
pp- 15 cents. 

The authors define the problem, look at it 
cross Culturally, add some Kinsey statistics, de- 
scribe theories of its etiology and unsuccessful 
treatment methods. They conclude that pre- 
vention may lie in child rearing practices. 


The Problem of the Sex Deviate, Curtis E. 
Avery, Portland, The Oregon Coordinating 
Council on Social Hygiene and Family Life, 
1953. 14 pp. No price indicated. 

This pamphlet attempts to distinguish be- 
tween the sex offender and the sex deviate. It 
emphasizes the basic role which the victim may 
play in instigating the offense. It raises some 
basic questions and tries to provide answers for 
them. 


Parents, Children and the Sex Molester, Lester 
A. Kirkendall and Thomas Poffenberger, 
Portland. The Oregon Coordinating Coun- 
cil on Social Hygiene and Family Life, 1953. 
6 pp. No price indicated. 

This pamphlet discusses the extent of sex 
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molestation and the methods of protecting 
children, both psychologically and physically. 


The Coordinator, Portland. The Oregon Co- 
ordinating Council on Social Hygiene and 
Family Life, 1952. No price indicated. 


This bulletin contains an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of pamphlets, books and films on Per- 
sonality Development in Family and Commu- 


nity. 


Sex Concerns of Adolescent Boys, Lester A. 
Kirkendall, Ph.D., Portland, Oregon, E. C. 
Brown Trust, 10 pp. No price indicated. 


A questionnaire on sex worries or concerns 
of males 15-23 and an elaboration of the ma- 
terial with statements from counselees and stu- 
dents. It may be useful both for teaching and 
counseling purposes. 


Working Wives and Mothers, Stella B. Apple- 
baum, New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
1952, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 188, 32 
pp. 25 cents. 


The authors indicate that the working wife 
and mother is a permanent part of our society 
and that it is up to industry and the community 
to provide the facilities, as child care centers, 
which are needed as a result of this change. 


Democracy Begins in the Home, Ernest Os- 
borne, New York, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1953. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 192, 
28 pp. 25 cents. 


Dr. Osborne discusses the Democratic Fam- 
ily in terms of discipline, rewards, opportuni- 
ties for choice and decision, indicating through- 
out the differences between the autocratic fam- 


ily at one extreme and the filiocentric at the 
other. 
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So You're Going to be Married, H. Clair Am- 
stutz, M.D. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: The 
Herald Press, 1952. 82 pp. 50 cents. 

Becoming Parents, H. Clair Amstutz, M.D. 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania: The Herald Press, 
1952. 87 pp. 50 cents. 

Christian Family Living, A Selected Book List, 
Alta Mae Erb. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: The 
Herald Press, 1952. 32 pp. No price in- 
dicated. 

When You Date, Esther Eby Glass. Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania: The Herald Press, 1952. 32 
pp. 35 cents. 

Living Happily Married, John R. Mumaw, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania: The Herald Press, 
1952. 30 pp. 35 cents. 

Clear Thinking About Courtship, John C. 

* Wenger. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: The Her- 
ald Press, 1952. 21 pp. 35 cents. 

These six booklets and the book list comprise 

a series planned by a Home Literature Commit- 

tee composed of representatives from the Men- 

nonite Publishing House and the Mennonite 

Commission for Christian Education. The book- 

lets cover the phases from dating to young par- 

enthood and the book list suggests areas of 
supplementation and further reading. All of 
them place heavy emphasis on scriptural and 
other religious values and attitudes while they 
underplay the more general psychodynamic pro- 
cesses involved during these phases. Because of 
this emphasis on somewhat unique religious 
values it would seem doubtful that this series 
would have wide applicability. The two book- 
lets by Amstutz would seem to be the most ac- 
ceptable to a wider audience. Within their 
value limits, the authors have communicated 
easily and have done a commendable job. 
ALFRED C, CLARKE 
Simon _ DINITZ 
RussELL R. DyNeEs 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 















Directory of Organizations 


American Association of Marriage Counse- 
lors, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, Rm C-701, New 
York 17, New York. Professional association 
interested in establishment and maintenance of 
standards in marriage counseling field. Provides 
information services to the public and allied 
professions. Referral to qualified marriage 
counselors and marriage counseling services on 
written request. (The Association, itself, offers 
no clinical services. ) 

American Eugenics Society, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. An educational 
membership society consisting of scientists and 
laymen, direction by an elected Board. Its aim: 
To increase the proportion of children born with 
better than average potentialities for developing 
intelligence and character; to diminish at the 
same time the burden of constitutional weak- 
nesses and defects. Send for list of free printed 
materials available and free sample copy of 
quarterly journal Eugenical News. Details 
about membership on request. President: C. 
Nash Herndon, M.D. 

American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
Inc. (non-profit) 1930; Paul Popenoe, director. 
Public education, research, counseling in person 
and by referral. Send for list of more than 100 
pamphlets and free sample copy of monthly 
Family Life. 





American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Profes- 
sional and popular publications on sex educa- 
tion, marriage and family relations, and com- 
munity and public health aspects of social 
hygiene. Send for book and pamphlet lists and 
free sample copy of Journal of Social Hygiene. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 
tor of the Dickinson-Belski “Wonder of New 
Life” models on human reproduction. Life 
size, life-like, 100 items. Ask for free illustra- 
tive folder. Film strips and lantern slides also 
available. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A 
federation of 250 community supported social 
casework agencies—key resources for help in 
marital and other family problems. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. Education, research, counseling. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
Room 800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Personal and Marriage Counsel- 
ing Service. Pamphlets, etc. on Sex Education, 
Marriage, and other aspects of Social Hygiene. 
Lists and information on request. 

Marriage Counseling Service, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 





Rates for listing, two dollars per line. Submit 
copy to “Directory of Organizations,’ NCFR, 
5757 S. Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Announcement 












PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, a monthly periodical devoted to the practical synthesis of the prin- 
ciples and techniques of clinical psychology, dynamic psychiatry, and psychiatric social work with 
spiritual and religious values, will publish in January its first ANNUAL, devoted entirely to a 
listing of sigtificant reference and resource materials for the minister, clinical psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and all other workers in the field of human behavior. 


A large section of the ANNUAL will be devoted to a special listing and description of significant 
books published within recent years on psychology, psychiatry, and counseling, organized and 
graded by Professor Seward Hiltner and several members of our Editorial Advisory Board, on 
the basis of the reading level and equipment of the individual reader. It will also contain a listing 
of mental health films and plays, and an article on readings in psychoanalysis with a listing of 
the outstanding books in the field, with particular emphasis on the reading of Sigmund Freud’s work. 


In addition, the ANNUAL will contain a listing of psychiatric services, such as resources for 
clinical training, resources for psychiatric treatment of children and adults, marriage counseling 
services, a listing of private and public treatment resources for children with behavior disorders, 
private psychiatric hospitals, resources for the treatment of alcoholics, etc. The ANNUAL will 
also contain a glossary of psychiatric technical words which appear frequently in the literature, 
as well as an Index of materials which appeared in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY during the past 
year. 


Individual issues will be on sale at $1.00. Special quantity prices will be as follows: 


1 to 4 copies — $1.00 per copy 
5 to 24 copies — $0.75 per copy 
25 to 99 copies — $0.60 per copy 
100 or over — $0.50 per copy 


Orders for the ANNUAL should be sent to PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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The 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING KIT FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Revised 1953—Price $3.00 


National Council on Family Relations, 5757 Drexel, Chicago 
specially selected materials in this kit serve as guide lines to high school teachers wishing 


to develop family living courses and/or units or strengthen present ones. Techniques and content 
are suggested in many pamphlets and reprints written by outstanding persons in the field. Many 
references are given to sources of information. Teachers will find this kit extremely helpful. 


Below 


is a breakdown of its contents. 


A. Pamphlets and Reprints 


1. 
. Principles Basic to Education for Marriage and Family Life in the High School—The 


Family Centered Teaching—Esther McGinnis. 


Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Schools, Chairman 
Lester A Kirkendall. 


. So You Think It’s Love—R. G. Eckert 

. Understanding Yourself—William C. Menninger, M.D. 

. Instructor’s Guide to Understanding Yourself—W. C. Menninger, M.D. 

. Social Class Differences and Family Life Education at the Secondary Level—Robert J. 


Havighurst. 


. Feelings are Facts—Margaret M. Heaton 
‘ — Problems of Growing Up—O.,Spurgeon English, M.D. and Stuart M. Finch, 


. Emotional Maturity—Franz Alexander, M.D.—Leo H. Bartemeier, M.D. 

. The Contributions of the Father to the Mental Health of the Family 

. Making the Grade as Dad—Walter and Edith Neisser 

. Preparation of Teachers for Education in Marriage and Family Living—Lester A. Kirk- 


endall and Esther Handwerk 


. Psychiatry’s Contributions to Family Life—O. Spurgeon English, M.D. 
. School Guidance for Home and Family Living—Marjorie Cosgrove 
. Selected Bibliography on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools— 


Esther Handwerk 


B. Materials from the National Committee on Marriage and Family Living in the High Schools. 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


Suggested Techniques for Family Life Education—(2 pp. Planographed) 

Twelfth Grade Course of Study—A Planographed Outline (3 pp.) 

Selected Reading List in Family Life Education in the High School—(3 bP. Hectographed) 
Emerging Concepts in Family Life Education—A Planographed Outline (2 pp.)— 
Lester A. Kirkendall. 

Home and Family Living in Intermediate Schools—Description of a course with seven 


units for young people. 


C. List of Publications from Publishers and Related Service Agencies and Sources for Materials 
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. The Association for Family Living—Publications 


The American Institute of Family Relations—Publications and Announcements 
American Social Hygiene Association—Social Hygiene Bookshelf, Pamphlets for Parents. 
Child Study Association of America—Publications 

Consumer Education Department, Household Finance Corporation, Money Management 


Family Service Association of America—Publications 


. Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insurance and Money Management for Home and Family 


see List of Teaching Aids and Order Blank. 
The isiana Society for Mental Health, Milestones to Marriage—Flyer 


. National Association for Mental Health—Mental Health is .. . 1, 2, 3—Brochure 
. National Council on Family Relations, 1952 Materials List, Families Are Your Business, 


Membership Card, Aims and Purposes. 
National Forum—Guidance Series Announcement 


. Public Affairs Pamphlets—Announcement of Family Relations Series, Better Living Book- 


lets 


. Science Research Associates—Life Adjustment Series, Better Living Booklets and Junior 


Guidance Se 


rvice 
. Teachers College, Columbia University, Parent-Teacher Series Announcement & Flyer on 


Family Life Education in School and Community 


. North Carolina State College—Your Child Needs Both Parents—Corinne J. Grimsley— 


Pam 
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HOUSEHOLD 


In any class you have, there’s 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 


10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face—cover 
everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for ade- 
quate recreation. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent filmstrip with 
talk to be read while pictures are shown. Free on 
loan for one week. 


For complete listing of booklets and film- 
strips, send for this free folder, —————===> 





Money management can be fun to learn if the materials 
the teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. 
HFC’s booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy 
ways to teach both secondary and adult education groups 
about wise money management. Neither film- 
strips nor booklets contain any HFC advertis- 
“ing. All have been approved by outstanding 
authorities in education, government, and in- 
— a aa ella 5 Oe 


Director of Consumer Education 


FOR FREE Money 

Management Program, 

te See eae Finance 
orporation Consumer 

FINANCE Education Department 

M & F 11-3. 
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a new book that 


* challenges the group worker to supplement wisely and imaginatively the work 


of the classroom teacher 


* suggests topics and activities that help dispel the restlessness of boys facing 


military service 


* discusses from various angles the role of sex in human life 
Editors: Roy E. Dickerson and Esther E. Sweeney 


176 pages . . . attractive illustrations . . . $1.25 postpaid 


order from AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


1790 Broadway 


ANNOUNCING ... 


a new resource for groups and group workers 
Preinduction Health and Human Relations 


* stimulates group discussion of personal problems of contemporary living 








New York 19, N.Y. 
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PARENTS, CHILDREN AND 
THE FACTS OF LIFE 


Henry V. SaTTier, C.Ss.R. 


Reviewers on this continent and from 
overseas have enthusiastically hailed this 
new manual on sex education for children 
of varying age levels. It is precise in de- 
tail, practical, and positive in approach, 
offering the perfect text for use in the 
home or for Parent-Educator groups, as 
well as for courses in Family Relations. 
Questions, Discussion Aids, and sug- 
gested Cases for Solution implement the 
value of the book for private or group 
use. 288 pp., $3.00; paper cover, $1.75 
Order from your bookstore or direct from 


St. Anthony Guild Press Dept. 4-1892 
Paterson 3, N. J. 












TOOLS for VISUALIZING 
THE STORY of HUMAN BIRTH 


Cleveland Health Museum 
—sole distributor of the famous 
Dickinson birth series— 
offers 


BIRTH MODELS 


Life-size three-dimensional sculptures of human reproduc- 
tion, including fertilization and pregnancy through de- 
livery. 100 models from which to choose. Write for 
illustrated listing. 


COLORED SLIDES 


NEW facet of our "Wonders of New Life” series, de- 
veloped in response to popular demand. Kodachrome 
slides, 2 x 2, based on birth models, 


Complete series of 30.2.0... ... cee cece eee ee $45.00 
Prices and titles of individual colored slides available 


on request. Also black and white slides, plus filmstrip 
entitled “Human Reproduction." 


Cleveland HEALTH MUSEUM 


8911 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 























EVELYN M. DUVALL 
REUBEN HILL 


WHEN YOU MARRY 
REVISED 


A major revision of this 
popular text, brought up to 
date with the addition of 
numerous sections, includ- 
ing two new chapters, 
“Wedding Plans” and “Fami- 
lies in an Uneasy World.” 
The text has been entirely 
reset in an attractive format, 
with many lively new car- 
toons, charts, and _ tables. 
New selected reading lists 
for students, and new tech- 
nical references for the in- 
structor. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New Yorx 14 Cuicaco 16 
San Francisco 5 ATLANTA 3 Datias 1 

Home Office: Boston 16 


480 pages 
$3.50 



















FOR 
FATHERS 
ONLY 


by Earl S. Rudisill 


“The ways of a father are 
learned. They are not inher- 
ited.” Some of the past history 
of father may be a bit startling 
to those who have not realized 
that fathers have a past, but it 
makes this a lively and read- 
able book of practical advice 
and information for all fathers. 
$1.75 at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia 














A new book on brief psychotherapy demon- 


strating therapeutic technique 


Steps in Psychotherapy 


by John Dollard, Frank Auld, Jr., & Alice M. White 





Here for the first time is a detailed ac- 
count of the handling of one therapeutic 
case by a student-therapist with the 
supervisor’s running commentary on the 
student’s methods of handling the patient. 
The events in the therapy are discussed 
point by point, in the actual words of the 
supervisor as he spoke them while advis- 
ing the therapist on the day-to-day moves 


of the case. Following the presentation of 
the case, there is a discussion of what the 
steps in this case were; a discussion of 
sex-fear conflicts in marriage; and 
finally, a discussion of the psychological 
tests given to the patient and the ways in 
which their results might be used. 
Published in September 
222 pp., $3.50 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


























Just Published— 


Motion Pictures 
for Family Life Study 


Selected and Prepared by 
The Film Committee 
of the 


in 
Nat'l Coordinating Council M ARRIAGE 


representing : 
American Home Economics Ass’n LIBRARY EDITION 
By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Pu.D. 


American Vocational Ass’n 
Home Economics Section, N.E.A Introduction by NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 
: A guide to a happy and affectionate sex life, 


Crisis for Cookie by the well-known expert in saseciogs, fomnily 
living, and human relations. Sound, scientific, 

Danny Rebels detailed, and practical information on the sex 
Of Skates and Elephants relationship in marriage. Simple language, 
i 3 - z straightforward manner, and factual approach 
Guides and informative materials sent are combined “eg understanding —_ ae ge 
The author has been guided throughout by the 

free to teachers on coqnest best current medical, psychiatric, and sociological 


Distributed by opinion. Postpaid, $1.50 


FILM Also available in paper-bound edition 
ore CUSTODIANS, INC. at 50¢, for professional distribution. 


25 W. 43rd St., New York City 36 (Quantity discounts on request.) 


License fees include ng! by parcel post EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 707-H 
anywhere in U.S. 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 


Sexual Harmony 




















PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics 
of clinical psychology, dynamic psychiatry, and psychiatric social work 
with spiritual and religious values 


Here are a few of our important articles .. . 


RELIGIOUS APPLICATION OF PSYCHIATRY Karl A. Menninger, M.D. 
RELIGION, PSYCHOTHERAPY, SELFHOOD Rollo May, Ph.D. 
THEOLOGY OF SEX RELATIONS Reuel Howe, D.D. 
THE STRESSES AND STRAINS OF MARRIAGE Erich Lindemann, M.D. 
A BASIC ORIENTATION TO COUNSELING Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D. 
DYNAMICS OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT Franz Alexander, M.D. 
THE UNLOVING PERSONALITY AND THE RELIGION OF LOVE Bonaro W. Overstreet 
THE ROOTS OF RELIGION Gordon W. Allport, Ph.D. 
WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY? ............ Margaret Mead, Ph.D. 
ONE WAY TO PERSONALITY Lawrence K. Frank 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
3 ender $5.00 for a one-year subscription 


$11.00 for a three-year subscription (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50 cents 
per year additional) 
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For young people 
who want to know... 


these booklets give a new emphasis 
on a well-rounded social life. 


When You Date 
Esther Eby Glass 


35¢. For fellows and girls either before or after 
they have started dating. 


Clear Thinking About Courtship 
John C. Wenger 


30¢. For those who are “going steady” or 
thinking about it. 


So You're Going to be Married 
H. Clair Amstuts, M.D. 


50¢. For the engaged and also those who are 
already married. Frank, helpful, truly Chris- 
tian. 


Living Happily Married 

John R. Mumaw 

35¢. Basic guiding principles for a continuing 
joy in marriage. 

Becoming Parents 


H. Clair Amstuts, M.D. 


$0¢. Sets forth the glorious opportunities of 
parenthood. 


Christian Family Living 
A selected book list 


Compiled by Alta Mae Erb 


Free. Lists books on family relations, discipline, 
nurture, play, sex education, marriage. Anno- 
tated. 


Herald Press 
Scottdale, Pa. 











Now! 


Marriage and the Family 
in American Culture 


by ANDREW G. TRUXAL, President, 
Hood College; and FRANCIS E. 
MERRILL, Professor of Sociology, 
Dartmouth College 


Viewing marriage and the family from the 
cultural point of view, the authors of this new 
text deftly integrate new research material with 
basic information of pertinent application to 
your students. 


Two entirely new and complete sections (Court- 
ship and Marriage—Part II, and The Relation- 
ships of Marriage—Part III) comprising eight 
full chapters have been added to the text, 
which is a revision of the authors’ earlier, The 
Family in American Culture. 


All phases of marriage and family relation- 
ships—and how they relate to society—are pre- 
sented in sharp perspective and tangibly inte- 
grated with specific areas most familiar to the 
student. For example, the authors view the 
family and religion, democracy, and similar 
fields, At the same time they clearly examine 
the family as a social institution. 


Facts and figures from such sources as The 
Bureau of the Census, The Federal Security 
Agency, and related groups have been com- 
pletely up-dated. Much of this new material is 
depicted in the form of animated charts. The 
new statistical material, where possible, has 
been written into the text and numerical tables 
are reduced to a minimum. 


587 pages e 5%” x 8%” ® 1953 
Send for your copy today 


PRENTICE HAL HC 
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SEXUAL BEHAVIOR mt: HUMAN FEMALE 


By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, Paul H. 
Gebhard, and others on the staff of the Institute for Sex Research at 
Indiana University. 

This is the “Kinsey Report” on women—the interesting, very readable 
study of female sexual behavior, of the biologic and sociologic factors 
which influence it, of the ways in which it is similar to or different from 
male behavior, and of its social and legal implications. 


The material is based on a 15-year investigation that included interviews 
with nearly 8,000 women, considerable original scientific research, and an 
exhaustive study of the world literature on sex. 


The findings reported by the authors indicate the need for revision of 
many current theories on the subject. 


This is the only report on female sexual behavior written or authorized 
by Alfred C. Kinsey and his associates at the Institute for Sex Research 
at Indinma University. 


, $8.00 at your bookseller, or 


or money order is enclosed. 











~~ 
The American home... source of 
security or psychosis? 


The American Family in the 


Twentieth Century 


By John Sirjamaki 

A comprehensive picture of family institutions in a swiftly changing 
society—20th-century courtship practices; husband-wife relationships; 
the status of child-rearing; class distinctions in American families; the 
problems of family dissolution. A brilliant interpretation of the findings 
of the social sciences, a shrewd appraisal of American family prospects— 
present and future. $4.25 


The'Library of Congress Series in American Civilization 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








. 
The leading text in the field, brought 


THE FAMILY From Institution to Chitipeatonthip s," 


tie, 


In its otiginal edition this book 


work, on the family. While 


INT ts Fn Ave. New York 8, NY. 4 




















